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“THE FEDERAL WAY” Is A Reliable Way 


HE Fed- 

eral’s un- 
excelled 
service to the 
policy holders 
and benefic- 
iaries of its 
Accident and 
Health De- 
partment is 
forcibly _illus- 
trated by its 
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“THE FEDERAL WAY” Is A Reliable Way 


HE Fed- 
eral’s Life 

| Department 
now about 

i twenty years 
| old, operating 
| in nineteen 
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checks here 
reproduced. 


These instances dem- 
onstrate the necessity 
of accident protec- 
tion such as Federal 
policies guarantee. 


Federal service hon- 
ors its representa- 
tiveswho intelligently 
and faithfully are 
serving a constantly 


increasing clientele. 
ye? pcan epee ee 


\ 
. 


If.at liberty to 
do so andif you 
can secure the 
pritilege, why 
not protect 
your .clients 
by procuring 
them coverage 
from the Fed- 
eral’s Accident 
and Health 
Department. 
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EWSUADNEE COMPANY 


e ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON 
PRESIOEN , 


“ omenco Ae. 2080 1918 28.5000. 











This policy was issued to Dr. Clarence M. Terrell, 304 Burk-Burnett Bedding, F Ft. Worth, ere an Onuune Physician, March 11, 1918. 


He was killed April 22nd. He paid a quarterly premium of $4.50. An investment of $4.50 brought a return of "$5000. 
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Shy MIBAAG MILLER’ HAMILTON 
PRESIDENT 
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~*. states and wil- 
ling to enter 

| more, has eq- 

| ually as envi- 

» | able a record 
- as that of its 


‘ Accident and 
Health De- 
partment, illustrated 
by the checks here 


reproduced. 


Capable, industrious, 
determined men and 
women of high character 
and correct habits, who 
stand well in their com- 
munities, who will be 
ASSETS (not LIABIL- 
ITIES)to the Company, 
now disconnected, or 
even wholly inexper- 
* jenced in insur- 
ance, desirous of life 
connections, 
willing to be taught 
the profession of in- 
surance by a Com- 
pany of enterprising, 
conservative and 


honorable Manage- 
ment would do well 








The policy was issued to Mr. Hanson July 8, 1916. He paid eight quarterly premiams of $5.00 each. He was killed June 29th. 
An investment of $40.00 brought a return of $10,500 in this case. 


For detailed information address, giving references, 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, President, or CHARLES S. RANNELLS, Secretary 
FEDERAL LIFE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


to communicate with 
the Federal. Such 
menand women may 
secure contracts af. 
fording an opportun- 
ity to establish a 
COMPETENCY and 
a CONTINUING 
INCOME, to repre. 
sent either the Life 
rtme-t or the 
Accident and Health 
Department, or both, 
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FORTIETH MEETING 


RESIDENT A. .E. FORREST 

planned to make the fortieth regu- 

lar session of the Health & Acci- 

dent Underwriters Conference in 
Chicago on Thursday and Friday, Aug. 
29 and 30, a war work convention. 

It was. 

There were four very busy sessions, 
each one of which had good addresses 
and illuminating discussions in which 
there were many participants. Not for 
one moment was anybody permitted to 
forget that America is at war and that 
America intends to win the war. 


ACH session began with a patriotic 
address. Three of these were from 
men outside of the conference and two 
from members. One of the outsiders 
was Harry L. Seay, an insurance man, 
but of life persuasion. Mr. Seay is 
president of the Southland Life of Dal- 
las and a former president of the 
American Life Convention. Before en- 
tering the insurance business he was 
an attorney and he has always been 
one of the shining platform lights since 
he entered the insurance ranks. 

Another one of the men who came 
as a stranger to the health and ac- 
cident underwriters was Captain John 
Gorby of the 4th Illinois Infantry Re- 
serve, or in other words, the home 
guard. Neither the title, nor the ap- 
pearance of Captain Gorby impressed 
his hearers when he began to speak. 
The home guards’ uniform is_ suffi- 
ciently different from the regular army 
regalia to make people, now thoroughly 
familiar with all of the details of khaki 
apparel, recognize the fact that Cap- 
tain Gorby was not a regular. 

But Captain Gorby gave the conven- 
tion ‘the surprise of its life. Without 
a tinge of boastfulness he announced 
that he was now turning his back on 
a family of four and on an executive 
position in one of Chicago’s large 
banks to enter the American army and 


that he would, in the near future, be 
in France. He said that the time had 
come when men with families and men 
with responsible positions must go. 

Captain Gorby, with frequent quota- 
tions from the writing and sayings of 
Lincoln gave one of those patriotic ad- 
dresses that stirs even the most leth- 
argic of souls. He warned especially 
against the big peace offensive that 
Germany is sure to inaugurate in the 
United States in the near future. He 
said that Russia was beaten at home 
and not on the battle field, and that the 
kaiser would attempt propaganda to 
likewise defeat America. Captain 
Gorby is one of the revelations of what 
the war means to many men, it has 
made him an orator, it has brought out 
in him the finest qualities that anyone 
can ascribe to an American today. 


PROBABLY few men in the confer- 
ence know the various members as 
well and as intimately as-’R. Perry 
Shorts, for two years president of the 
erganization. Naturally one might 
think that it would be difficult for him 
to exhort and orate in their presence, 
but he likewise has reached that pin- 
nacle of patriotism that makes one for- 
get himself completely and gives him 
the power to speak freely and the abil- 
itv not to feel that any of his friends 
might criticize him. He showed in_his 
address that he possessed none of that 
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ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON 
PRESIDENT, FEDERAL LIFE 
Chicago 


class of fear which salesmen often con- 
fess when they say that they cannot 
sell certain people because they know 
them too well. 

Members of the conference have 
known Mr. Shorts as a ready extempo- 
raneous speaker, as a diplomat, as a 
good presiding officer, as a_ great 
worker for the good of the cause and 
as a ready wit, but they all saw him in 
a new light in his patriotic talk, prob- 
ably even more favorable light than 
they had ever seen him before. Mr. 
Shorts scored. 

The fourth patriotic speaker was 
Thomas P. Smith, Jr., representing the 
War Department. He is district di- 
rector of the commission on Training 
Camp Activities. 


THIS session of the conference closed 

the second term of A. E. Forrest as 
president. During that period some 
real constructive work has been accom- 
plished and four excellent sessions of 
the organization held. Not only has 
the revision of the manual been car- 
ried well toward completion, as well 
as being inaugurated in his administra- 
tion, but there has been a vast amount 
of other cooperative work accom- 
plished. The spirit in the business to- 
day is better than it has ever been in 
the past and while there are some 
scars from former wounds still visible, 
they appear to be giving the patient no 
serious pain. 

Mr. Forrest lived up to his past rec- 
ord as an able presiding officer. He 
succeeded in- bringing out differences 
of: qpinion on various, topics, but also 
in preserving good feeling and so con- 
ducting affairs that the differences 
grew less. His program was an excel- 
lent one and his annual address, like 
former addresses which he has deliv- 





A. E. FORREST 
Vice-PresiDENT, NortH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
Chicago 


ered before the conference, evidenced 
both serious consideration of the prob- 
lems of the present and the future, and 
gave sound and able counsel for the 
direction of future activities. 


1 
WALTER C. FAXON, vice-president 
of the Aetna Life, brought to the 
conference much information regard- 
ing the activities of the committee of 
fifteen of the Bureau of Personal Acci- 
dent & Health Insurance, which has 
been during the past several months 
formulating model policies for the 
commercial business. Little informa- 
tion was possessed by many members 
as to the work of this committee and 
there was more or less distrust of its 
purposes and intentions. It can be said 
that Mr. Faxon, by his frank statement 
and his willingness to answer all ques- 
tions and discuss matters at full length, 
dispelled the greater part of this lack 
of faith. All along the committee has 
sought a course that would do no one 
an injustice and it can be said that it 
has done more to create that spirit of 
cooperation in the commercial field 
which is absolutely essential before the 
commercial business can be put on as 
satisfactory a plane as the monthly pre- 
mium business is today. 

It seems now that practically all of 
the large commercial companies and 
by far the majority of the small ones 
will, before the end of the year, be 
using the model policy. But even if 
this result is not accomplished, a sen- 
timent has been created from which 
will grow that much’ needed: confidence 
among executives of these companies 
and that: requisite desire to do jointly 
and cooperatively just exactly the op- 
posite of what the same companies 
have been doing severally and individ- 
ually. 


A RESOLUTION was proposed to 

the effect that all members of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence would support the final findings of 
the commtitee of fifteen. It was felt by 
many, however, that such a resolution 
would bind the members of the confer- 
ence absolutely. As the conference 
had had no part in the negotiations and 
as some of the members did not yet 
feel themselves sufficiently familiar 
with the proposed policies to approve 
them absolutely and as Mr. Faxon had 
stated previously in the meeting of the 
mutual men that the committee of fif- 
teen had not expected the mutual and 
assessment companies to adopt these 
forms of policy the resolution was 
never put to a vote. 

Another resolution, however, which 
showed that the conference believed in 
the work and that it will cooperate 
with the Bureau of Personal -Accident 
& Health Insurance on any basis that 
it can without absolutely committing 
its members was adopted. 

This resolution was offered by Mr. 
Shorts. It follows: 

“Tt is the expressed sense of this con- 
ference that it is in hearty sympathy 
with the movement discussed by Mr. 
Faxon and we express the hope that 
success may crown their efforts. We 
further recommend that the members 
of this conference writing commercial 
business give earnest consideration to 
the suggestions of the committee.” 


REDERICK RICHARDSON, speak- 

ing at the Friday morning session, 
immediately followed one of the patri- 
otic speakers. Preliminary to his regu- 
lar address he expressed appreciation 
of the fact that the English had finally 
won a place in the hearts of Ameri- 
cans. Mr. Richardson is an English- 
man who came to America to manage 
the United States branch of the Gen- 
eral Accident several years ago. Amer- 
icans, he said, had long memories and 
were today showing their appreciation 
of the assistance rendered them by La- 
fayette. This long memory likewise 
bodes ill for the pro-Germans. 


HE address of H. D. Huffaker on 

monthly premium business showed 
that there is a wide variety of opinions 
as to what course the company should 
pursue in collecting the first month’s 
premium. Discussing the topic, B. P. 
Scott, agency manager of the North 
American Accident, who spoke upon it 
at the mid-winter meeting, said that his 
company had secured excellent results 
during the first seven months of its ex- 
perience with the plan. It collected 
$17,000 more in premiums than it would 
have under the old plan and had re- 
duced its claim ratio 3.5 percent, its 
lapses ratio from 25 to 5 percent, its 
expense ratio 8 percent, and its home 
office costs three-tenths of 1 percent. 
This has been accomplished in a year 
when the cost of everything has in- 
creased and many agents have gone to 
war. 

Thomas P. Smith, representing the 
commission on training camp activity 
of the War Department, spoke of the 
work being done to reduce venereal 
diseases in the camps and communities. 
Army statistics show there are eight 
times as many men laid up with ven- 
ereal diseases than any other cause. 

The Health & Accident’ Underwrit- 
ers Conference joined the Red Cross. 

T. P. Nelson of the Wisconsin de- 
partment advocated a straight, honest 
insurance contract. He believes in a 
uniform policy with standard provision. 
Unless the companies take up this sub- 
ject, and ;get. in line, he. predicted the 
state would take a hand. 

President Forrest sang an eloquent 
swan song as he departed from office. 
He_ has made a splendid and effective 

(Continued on page 18) 
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SERVICE 


War is the chief business of the world today and 


this is as it should be—for when humanity is at 
stake, all else must wait. 


The United States, the richest and noblest Republic in the 
world, went to war, not for conquest—but for principle. We do 


WS S not want one inch of Germany’s coveted fatherland and we ask no WS S 
o UU annexations or indemnities. eV. 


Our hands are clean, our aims are 
































































‘WAR SAVINGS STAMPS a 4 ‘WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
pian BY THs humane, our conscience is clear. Our cause is one of S-E-R-V -I-C-E piece ay TH 
GOVERNMENT to humanity—sublime, unselfish, holy S-E-R-V-I-C-E—the one |_ GOVERNMENT 



































and only cause for which war can be justified and glorified. 











So long as the principles of justice and liberty are at stake, just WHEN this war 
shall end, is not so important to us as HOW it shall end and WHERE it shall end. 
We shall fight on until these principles are firmly established—and we shall insist that 
history shall finally record the facts that this war was not only ‘‘made in Germany”’ 
but also killed and buried in Germany. 


Our Boys ‘‘in S-E-R-V-I-C-E”’ are putting true American ‘‘pep’’ into the 
fighting and new spirit and courage into our Allies ‘‘over there.’’ They are getting 
results because they are fresh and strong and inspired by the knowledge that they are 
fighting for the right. 


No peace talk for us until Germany has been “‘licked to a frazzle.’’ Germany 
started this fight—and we are going to finish it right in her own ‘“‘front yard.’’ Our 
sentiments are with the young American private who wrote home to his ‘‘peace- 
babbling’’ father in good, strong, Yankee slang: 


“To hell with all this peace talk, 
It hasn’t got no bite; 
ese messages and speeches 
Don’t hit the Kaiser right. 
There’s just one way to get him, 


And that’s with all the might 


Of all our men and money— 
Now’s the time, by God, to fight.” 


S-E-R-V-I-C-E (which means working and fighting for others) is the true 
measure of American manhood today. 
S-E-R-V-I-C-E to America. S*E-R-V-I-C-E to Clients. 
S-E-R-V-I-C-E to Agents. 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING & INSURANCE COMPANY 


T. J. FALVEY, President R. P. SHORTS, First Vice-President 
Acccident and Health Department 
SAGINAW, MICH. 
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Sessions of Mutuals Lively 


S USUAL, the Mutual Section 

meeting was full of live material. 

Outstanding were the discussions 
on taxation, on women as accident and 
health risks, on old men as risks, on 
the education of salesman, and on the 
essentialness of insurance and insur- 
ance agents. 

The various participants shed much 
new light on all of these questions and 
none could have gone away from the 
sessions without information that will 
be valuable to him in the conduct of 
the company with which he is con- 
nected. 


THE closing session of the Interna- 

tional Claim Association on Wednes- 
day morning interferred with both the 
attendance and the program at the 
opening session. President W. T. 














W. T. GRANT 
Secretary, Business MEn’s ACCIDENT 
Kansas City 


Grant, who was also president of the 
claim association, was not there to pre- 
side and the majority of the speakers 
on the program were out at the claim 
convention, having come for that 
earlier in the week and being so in- 
tensely interested they determined to 
stay to the finish. 

Vice-President Elmer Loucks, who 
was elected president for the coming 
year, called the meeting to order and 
drafted F. H. Goodman of the Home 
Accident & Health of South Bend to 
act as secretary. Some routing business 
was taken up and then an informal dis- 
cussion of a subject not on the pro- 
gram—taxation. 


A. FAIRLY, auditor of the Na- 
tional Travelers Benefit of Des 
Moines, gave out the information that 
a recent ruling of the Internal Revenue 
Collector held that mutual and assess- 
ment accident and health associations 
need not pay any tax on incomes, un- 
der the income tax law, except such 
income as was derived by way of in- 
terest from invested funds or by way 
of appreciation in the value of real 
estate held. In other words, mutual 
and assessment companies are not sub- 
oe to the premium tax feature of the 

ill. 

The tax question came up again at 
the closing of the session in the after- 
noon when President Grant, noting 
Herman L. Ekern, formerly commis- 
sioner of insurance of Wisconsin and 
now counsel for the mutual fire and 
mutual compensation insurance com- 
panies, called upon him for some re- 
marks, 


THE present laws, said Mr. Ekern, 
were meant to work out equitably, 
but an attempt to relieve certain forms 
of mutual companies resulted in a dis- 
crimination against them. The new 
tax measure, he said, would probably 
correct this error. Both the commit- 
tees of the House and the Senate and 
the Treasury Department favor the 
correction. 

A tax on premiums of insurance is 
not at all justified, said Mr. Ekern. 
There is some justification for a state 
taxing companies on premium incomes 
because premium incomes measures the 
amount of supervision that a company 
needs and such taxation of premiums as 
is made to finance such supervision is 
justified. 


att ti TAR CA 


When, however, continued Mr. 
Ekern, the tax on premiums is merely 
to raise funds it becomes purely a con- 
sumption tax and if igsurance is a ne- 
cessity, and it seems to be, it is a con- 
sumption tax on a necessity. Every- 
one in leadership at Washington op- 
poses, they say, consumption taxes on 
necessities. They believe in consump- 
tion taxes on luxuries, particularly 
amusements, 

Of course the one percent consump- 


‘tion tax on premiums, which is levied 


at present, is not-a serious menace to 
the business, but if it should be in- 
creased, as many forms of taxation are 
to be increased, it would become ex- 
tremely serious. Another dangerous 
feature is that if this premium tax is 


continued and if it is not opposed it 
may be construed that insurance classes 
with amusements and luxuries and is 
not a necessity. This would then mean 
that insurance as an occupation would 
become nonessential. 

Mr. Ekern stated that the compa- 
nies which he represented had taken 
the stand that the only right form of 
taxation for the federal government to 
apply to insurance is a tax on invest- 
ment income. This, however, cannot 
be on a sliding scale, as it is with some 
other lines of business. Insurance com- 
panies do not correspond to other 
kinds of business corporations. If a 
company that earned $1,000,000 of 
profit during a year were taxed a high 
rate and a company earning $10,000 a 
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H. D. Huffaker, Pres. and Mgr. 


OUR SLOGAN 


A Battle-cry, A Text, A Truth 





aie to the dictionary a slogan is a battle or 
n commercial and financial America it is that 
To sincere institutions it is a text as well. 


So is the slogan of the Interstate Life and Accident of 
Chattanooga—‘““The Most Loyal Agency Force on Earth.” 

Why are its agents loyal and why do they remain 
loyal? Pama because the slogan is a text. T 
agement has studied and worked to give the agency force 
what it desires and so far succeeded that its slogan becomes 
not only a rallying cry and a text but an assertion of fact. 


The Interstate writes weekly premium accident, health and life 
insurance, ordinary life insurance, monthly premium accident and 
health insurance, commercial accident and health insurance and plate 
glass insurance. 

The forms of the policies are varied but all are modern, broad 
and liberal. The range of contracts makes it possible for agents to 
serve all kinds and classes of people. 


The Interstate agents are loyal because the Interstate is loyal 
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year were taxed a low rate the large 
company would be unable to give as 
good service to its policyholders as 
the small company. In other words, 
a sliding scale of taxation on invest- 
ment income would put a premium on 
smallness in the insurance business 
and would make it impossible for an 
insurance company to grow. 

Out of the $4,000,000,000 raised by 


I. A, MORRISETT 


Vick-PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER, GEM 
1ty LiFe 


Dayton, O. 


taxes during the past year only $15,- 
000,000,came from the tax on insurance 
premiums. Consequently the insur- 
ance premium tax is a small item and 
insurance companies are having diffi- 
culty in getting the right hearing at 
Washington. The difficulty is not so 
much to prove the case as to secure 
the opportunity to prove it. 


R. EKERWN spoke following a dis- 
cussion on “Why Insurance Sales- 
manship Is an Essential Occupation.” 


Along this line he said that production . 


today in industry was being curtailed 
by high wages. Workmen were labor- 
ing three days a week and in that time 
earning sufficient to rest another three. 
If the insurance salesman can create 
legitimate ways for workmen to spend 
money he will help the government in 
two ways—first increase industrial pro- 
duction and second accumulate funds 
which can be turned into Liberty bonds 
and which can be taxed. 


APROPOS of nothing else that had 

been discussed during the day, Mr. 
Ekern interjected this thought: ‘“Prac- 
tically all accident and health insur- 
ance is temporary insurance. The pre- 
mium collected provides for protection 
for a period of one month, a quarter, 
a half a year or a year. It does not 
provide for continuing and permanent 
protection. If some method could be 
devised for making accident and health 
insurance permanent, as are the vari- 
ous forms of life insurance—such as 
whole life, limited payment life and 
endowment forms—the accident and 
health business would itself become 
far more permanent and of far greater 
magnitude. If all the life insurance 
written were on the term plan, the life 
companies would not be what they are 
today. 


REED ROBINSON, agency man- 

ager of the National Masonic 
Provident of Mansfield, O., discussed 
the important place of the insurance 
salesman in the conduct of the war. 
Every uninsured, disabled man is a bur- 
den on somebody, either his family, his 
organization or his country. When the 
insurance salesman relieves the fam- 
ily, the organization or the country of 
these burdens by inducing the man to 
insure he performs a patriotic service. 
When the insurance salesman induces 
men to put their money into insurance 


and that money can be invested in Lib- 
erty bonds or that money is paid to 
the government for taxes, he likewise 
is performing an essential service. As 
the government is fighting this war 
with money probably more than it is 
fighting it with men or munitions, the 
insurance salesman, who by his work 
provides this important sinew of war, 
is performing one of the most essen- 
tial bits of war work. 


] T WAS pointed out that the war de- 

partment had declared insurance an 
essential, but on the other hand atten- 
tion was called to the fact that some 
states, such as South Dakota, had listed 
insurance as nonessential, prior to the 
ruling of the war department and that 
this had seriously affected the morale 
of many men. 

It might have been pointed out that 
the state of South Dakota quickly mod- 
ified its ruling or qualified it by stating 
that the insurance business could not 
be used as a rendezvous for slackers— 
that men not engaged in it could not 
now suddenly rush into it, hide behind 
it as a protection against either work- 
ing.or fighting. It was announced that 
all men holding licenses could continue 
as insurance agents and were consid- 
cg by the state as absolutely essen- 
tial. 


ANOTHER tax problem that came 
“ ™ before the mutual section was the 
present situation in Indiana. The in- 
surance department of that state is 
calling for three percent of all pre- 
miums collected and not paid for claims 
under an old law which the compa- 
nies had considered repealed by a later 
enactment. The attorney-general of 
the state has refused so far to reverse 
himself on this point and the compa- 
nies intend to appeal to the courts 
for a final decision in the matter. This 
law seriously affects not only compa- 
nies from other states operating in In- 
diana, but also seriously affects Indiana 
companies at home and throughout the 


country. If the state of Indiana col- 
lects this tax from companies not dom- 
iciled in that state nearly all of the 
other states, under reciprocal laws, will 
insist that Indiana companies pay simi- 
lar taxes in their state. 


HARRY E. REX of the Iowa State 
Traveling Men, opened a discus- 
sion on the age at which men should 
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SECRETARY, Men’s 


no longer be granted accident and 
health protection. He held that men 
of 65, 70 and 75 should be covered just 
the same as men of fewer years. 

He argued that the older men, if as 
good physical risks as before, were as 
good accident risks. They may have 
longer disabilities than younger men, 
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but they will have fewer of them for 
men of 65 have reached the age of dis- 
cretion and do not take the chances 
that younger men do. Of course if 
men at these ages are not working and 
if their time has no monetary value 
they may malinger, but so also will 
young men. It is not a question of 
age, but a question of whether or not 
the policyholder has a time value that 
is insurable. 

Mr. Rex said that the mutual associ- 
ations could never agree to take the 
radical step of etsablishing an age limit. 

L. H. Ransom, secretary of the Fort 
Wayne Mercantile, who admits of con- 
siderably more than 65 years of age, 
said that bis association would not in- 
sure men beyond 65 who could not pass 
a medical examination, but that they 
freely accepted old men if they could. 


D R. TAYLOR, chief surgeon of the 
United Commercial Travelers of 
Columbus, O., and a former president 
of the International Claim Association, 
said that statements made on subjects 
of this kind were often guess-work and 
were not based on statistics gathered 
from files. His experience, he said, 
showed that old men did not sustain 
accidents in the same way that men of 
less than 50 years did. Accident fre- 
quency diminishes with age Dr. Tay- 
lor said that he would not cancel old 
men even if they had disease, and he 
said that this was not based on any 
sentimental reasons but purely on cold 
business reasons. 

Dr. Taylor also said that many men 
who were refused insurance or whose 
insurance was canceled because of de- 
formities or physical infirmities might 
be profitably written. 


i HE discussion of women as insur- 
i ance risks was opened by C. O. 
Pauley, secretary of the Central Busi- 
ness Men’s of Chicago. His remarks 
are reported more fully under another 
heading in this issue. 

Taking up the subject, C. C. Criss of 


the Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 
of Omaha said that the experience of 
his company on this class was limited 
to about 800 women who held combina- 
tion health and accident policies. These 
women have been written in one class 
lower than men, or, in other words, at 
a higher premium rate, but the claim 
ratio has been less than on men. Like- 
wise has the iapse ratio been lower. 
His company believed it necessary to 
put on all women’s policies a waiver for 


that his association had experienced an 
exceedingly satisfactory claim ratio un- 
der accident features of their policies, 
but a poorer claim ratio under the 
health features than it had on men. 
Women, he said, were more susceptible 
to illness and required longer to re- 
cuperate. 


E J. FAULKNER of the Woodmen 
* Accident of Lincoln, Neb., pre- 
sented some figures on a questionnaire 
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disability due to injuries or disease pe- 
culiar to women, 

One company operating in the Ne- 
braska field, said Mr. Criss, was writ- 
ing women at the same rate as men, 
and housewives in class D with a claim 
ratio of 50 percent on housewives. 

A. E. Forrest of the North American 
Accident said that his company was 
guessing on women, just as it had done 
on men when it started with men thirty 
years ago. He does not believe, how- 
ever, that women could be written at 
the same rate as men, because they are 
not physically organized to withstand 
the strain of either a manual or mental 
labor. 


H. TORRANCE of the Business 
Men’s Accident of Kansas City said 


which he sent out to various companies 
on the subject of whether they wrote 
women and what their experience was. 

He had fifty-seven replies and found 
that thirty-six companies wrote women 
on the industrial plan and six did not; 
that twenty wrote them on the com- 
mercial plan and twenty-one did not; 
that twenty-four limited their risks to 
women who were regularly employed 
and that twenty-two did not; that twen- 
ty-seven wrote housewives and fifteen 
did not, but that the majority of these 
wrote housewives in a special class. He 
also found that eight companies col- 
lected higher rates than they did from 
men, eighteen collected the same rates 
and five collected lower rates. He found 
that fifteen of the companies had a 
higher accident ratio on women than 





on men, four had a lower, and fifteen 
reported about the same accident ratio. 
Twenty of the companies responding to 
his inquiry said that the moral hazard 
on women was greater than on men; 
seventeen said that the moral hazard 
was about the same, and four said it 
was less. 


B H, BOYER, manager of the cas- 

* ualty department of the National 
Life, U. S. A., said that he had been 
writing women for a period of fifteen 
years, and during all this time had col- 
lected 50 percent higher rates than he 
did from men. His experience, he said, 
was that business and professional 
women showed a claim ratio of 200 per- 
cent. Housewives and domestics, he 
stated, could be written satisfactorily 
under limited policies. Conditions to- 
day are better for the writing of women 
than ever before because women are 
receiving higher wages and the desire 
to malinger is considerably reduced. 

E. C. Budlong, second vice-president 
of the Bankers Accident of Des Moines, 
said that on $50,000 of premium income 
from women during the past few years 
the company had sustained an indem- 
nity accident ratio of 50 percent, one 
death claim of $1,500 and a health claim 
ratio of 62 per cent in spite of the fact 
that the premiums charged women 
were 50 percent higher than the pre- 
miums charged men, 


R PERRY SHORTS said that the 

* trouble with women generally was 
not with them as a class but with a 
few special classes, particularly nurses. 
In the compilation of the conference 
manual he has been examining loss ra- 
tios on various classes and finds that 
many companies have sustained over 
100 percent on this class. His company 
is now writing women at the same rate 
as men, but is not giving them the spe- 
cial policy which covers for the first 
seven days of disability under the ill- 
ness coverage. 

Chairman Grant suggested that all 
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companies should keep their statistics 
on women very carefully from the start 
and that the problem of handling 
women could in this manner be solved 
much more quickly than had the com- 
panies solved the problem of handling 
men. 

C. O. Pauly said that his company 
was getting now its experience on 
women both from an accident and 
health standpoint, and also according 
to' ages. It is writing accident and 
health insurance on women up to age 
55, and accident only on women up to 
age 60. 


R. LOUCKS was scheduled to 

speak on the selection of agents 
and the improvement of agents, but he 
arranged to have G. A. Fairly of his 
company, who has charge of the agency 
department, talk on the subject. 

Mr, Fairly said that the selection of 
agents must be governed by common 
sense, but that sales managers would 
disagree always concerning who would 
make good men. Among the classes 
that might be eliminated as prospects 
for the insurance business were those 
salesmen who had had experience in 
selling goods in certain seasons of the 
year and not in all seasons of the year, 
and also those salesmen who had had 
experience in calling on but one man 
in a town. These two classes, he stat- 
ed, lacked both the initiative and the 





H. G. ROYER 
President Central Business Men’s 
Chicago 


pep required of a good insurance sales- 
man. 

Professional men are not ordinarily 
good salesmen. They have been trained 
to wait for clients and warned against 
aggressively seeking patronage. Preach- 
ers are too long on theory and not 
strong enough on practice to make suc- 
cessful insurance men. ; 

Politicians, if they are of the right 
sort, often turn out well. They know 
people and know organization. The 
danger with politicians is the proper 
placing of them. Those who have been 
politicians in rural communities must 
be insurance salesmen in rural com- 
munities, and those who have been poli- 
ticians in cities must be insurance sales- 
men in cities. 

The statistics of failures in all lines 
of business show that the chief cause 
is ignorance of the business in which 
the man was engaged. Statistics of in- 
surance failures would probably show 
the same thing. Consequently the main 
thing to make insurance salesmen bet- 
ter is to educate them, and by educa- 
tion is meant thorough education. They 
must be given more than the super- 
ficial training which has been custom- 
ary in the past, 


Cc W. RAY of the Hoosier Casualty 
_° said that one important thing to 
improve salesmen was to arouse their 





interest in the company and manage- 


‘in all home offices. 


ment. The agents who consider only 
how much they will get out of the busi- 
ness do not make the best agents and 
do not make the agents who produce 


the persistent business. 


E. F. Smith of the Bankers’ Acci- 
dent of Springfield, Ill., said that the 
code of ethics had made the selection 
of agents a live topic. Before its exist- 
ence the way to select an agent was 
to go out and steal a good one from 
some other company. 

E. H. Dearth of the General Cas- 
ualty & Surety of Detroit proposed the 
establishment of schools of instruction 
If you sell the 
agent, he said, the agent will be able 
to sell the prospect. 

Mr. Grant said that his association 
was now publishing in its classifica- 
tion manual some fifty points on acci- 
dent insurance which have been made 
in the monthly bulletin of the associ- 
ation from time to time. Different mis- 
takes that agents have made have been 
the basis for practically all of these 
items. 


E L. BECK, of the Inter-State Busi- 

* ness Men’s of Des Moines opened 
the discussion on the proposed model 
commercial health and accident policies 
recommended by the committee of fif- 
teen from the Bureau of Personal Ac- 
cident & Health Insurance. He and 
other speakers pointed out that the mu- 
tual companies and assessment associ- 
ations could not adopt this policy and 
the rate proposed for it, as, in the ma- 
jority of cases, it contained many fea- 
tures not now contained in the con- 
tracts that they issue. Walter C. Faxon, 
chairman of the committee and vice- 
president of the Aetna Life, attended 
the session and volunteered to answer 
any questions which anyone might care 
to ask. One of the chief questions was 
whether or not the stock companies 
expected the assessment associations to 
adopt this policy. He stated that he did 
not. expect them to—that the policies 
and other information had been sent 
them as a matter of courtesy and mere- 
ly to keep them informed of what the 
stock companies were endeavoring to 
do in the improvement of the commer- 
cial business. 


NOT A GRIEVANCE 
IN SIX MONTHS 


O complaints have been registered 
with the grievance committee of 
the conference during the past six 
months, and Chairman W. R. Sanders 
reported that his department was grad- 
ually becoming honorary. Grievances, 
he said, have decreased with each suc- 
ceeding meeting of the organization 
despite the fact that there were nat- 
urally wide differences of opinion as to 
modes and methods. 
He did, however, 
gestion: 


“Do not be reluctant to report cases 
of twisting by nonconference compa- 
nies, should there be any such thing. 
Although we have no authority or 
jurisdiction over such companies, we 
always have the cooperation of the 
several state insurance officials, who 
gladly extend the service of their de- 
partments to the eradication of this 
evil, and I desire to take this oppor- 
tunity to advise you that in every case 
of twisting we have taken up with any 
state department, every possible as- 
sistance and courtesy has been ex- 
tended. The twister appears like the 
dinosaur to be a thing of the past, 
although some of them seem to have 
the nine lives of the cat and to re- 
quire that number of executions.” 


offer this sug- 


The new officers for the mutual section 
were nominated by a committee consist- 
ing of C. W. Ray, Hoosier Casualty, Reed 
Robinson, National Masonic Providence, 
and H,. G. Royer, Central Business Men’s. 

The mutual section treasury now has 
$281.69 in it which is the same as a year 
ago. No dues are being collected and 
there were no expenditures during the 
past year. 
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PRESIDENT'S 


ERSE comment on conditions and 

events of the past year, and sug- 

gestions as to future conduct 
marked the annual address of Presi- 
dent A. E, Forrest. He said: 


E ARE here today to confer re- 

garding the conduct of our mu- 
tual interests, with a view to increasing 
our usefulness that we may better aid 
in the national program for winning 
the war, 

The particular useful function of 
those of us who must stay in private 
life embraces, during the period of the 
war, the rendering of such financial aid 
to the government as we may, by a 
supreme effort, be able to furnish. 

We should endeavor to accumulate 
money, that we may use it as called 
for by the country. We must aid the 
auxiliaries established to provide com- 
fort for our soldiers, and we must care 
for the interests of those of our associ- 
ates and employes who are starred on 
our honor banners. 


"THERE is every reason for our meet- 
ing this year as usual. 

War's exigencies have compelled 
many nations, cven our own United 
States, to swerve from the principle of 
individualism to the gregarious in gov- 


erning, a movement disquieting, even - 


at this period, to all great private busi- 
ness interests. 

It is highly essential that there be 
no let-down in the improvement of our 
service to the. public—that we preserve 
our organizations intact and well forti- 
fied to the end of the war. The condi- 
tions, then, to be met will call for the 
best that is in us. The whole world will 
then be plastic, in a measure socialistic, 
and if we are to retain our individual- 
ism and preserve the business which 
we have built and made a useful public 
servant we must then be ready to as- 
sert our rights as we never have up to 
thé present time. 

Irrespective of the fact that delibera- 
tions on matters intimate only to our 
calling, appear during this crisis in 
world affairs, puerile and _inconséquen- 
tial, if we are lax now we place in jeop- 
ardy opportunities for a future success 
as well as our chance for the present 
making good of our assigned duty. 


SPECIALLY to insurance, as a pri- 
vately conducted institution, there 
exists an immediate menace in the 
trend of the hour. Aside from the 
measures taken by the government in 
the absence of sufficient life and ma- 
rine insurance capital to protect sol- 
diers, sailors and shippers, a demand 
has arisen, apparently from nowhere, 
for the socializing of all wage earners 
through communistic state bounded 
groups and calling for the exclusion of 
all existing media for the distribution 
of losses due to sickness and accident. 
Nobody seems io know whence the 
demand comes. Organized labor is op- 
posed to the principle involved. That 
great mass of house servants and small 
wage people in stores and offices who 
would come within its tentacles know 
nothing, have heard nothing of it, and 
yet at least $100,000 of state funds, 
badly needed at this time, have been 
handed over to “commissions of in- 
vestigation” on the subject of compul- 
sory social health insurance. 


W ITH millions of wage earners who 

would be affected, overseas and 
in camps, this would seem an inap- 
propriate time for the foisting on this 
country of any scheme for political ex- 
ploitation of a theory which would cost 
upward of a billion dollars a year—an 
exploded negatived dream of benefit to 
the proletariat, borrowed from Ger- 
many, where the true intent of the com- 
pulsory scheme lay hidden from us for 
years. requiring a great upheaval to 
reveal its real purpose, the enslavement 
o#the common people. 


Vast sums of money have been ex- 
pended on the furtherance of compul- 
sory social insurance legislation in the 
United States. It is high ‘time, after 
three years of futile attempt at the pas- 
sage of laws, that the source of the de- 
mand for same should be brought to 
light. The curiosity of organized labor 
has been aroused and has resulted in 
the appointment of a committee to in- 
vestigate, and, as public spirited citi- 
zens whose business naturally acquaints 
them with the subject, every man en- 
gaged in insurance work should also 
interest himself in learning all there is 
to learn about compulsory social insur- 
ance. He should pass the facts on to 
the public—the truth once known, the 
ogg will quickly dispose of the fal- 
acy. 


] NSURANCE men must take their 
stand with all business men in com- 
batting the isms that accompany, and 
especially that follow, every great war, 
that the United States may quickly be 
restored to the individualistic, antebel- 
lum pedestal from which enlightenment 





and progress have been flashed to all 
the world. 

State insurance federations are doing 
a good work in perfecting and enlarg- 
ing their organizations, and may be re- 
lied on, when occasion demands, to 
demonstrate that the agency force is a 
power that will have to be reckoned 
with in matters having to do with in- 
surance, within the commonwealth. We 
should see that every agent is a fed- 
eration member and an active factor in 
the organization. 

The unknown is always the feared, 
the distrusted; the fact that insurance 
is not fully understood by the public 
militates against it. The more we can 
do to enlighten the whole people on 
the simple workings of insurance the 
less opposition we shall have in oper- 
ating. 

The insurance press is helpful but 
is read principally by insurance men. 
We should interest the great dailies, 
borrow a leaf from the book of the meat 
packing interests, which have recently 
turned from a policy of secrecy to one 
of open frankness, with the gratifying 
result that we find in the papers for- 
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DDRESS 


merly roundly condemning the conduct 
of these corporations editorials defend- 
ing them against the attacks of poli- 
ticians, 


E MAY, as usual, expect a flock of 

new bills affecting insurance when 
the legislatures of various states con- 
vene next January, and I venture the 
suggestion that this conference name 
a committee, the duty of which will be 
to keep in touch with current legisla- 
tion. 

The time for exertion in the matter 
of lessening the burden of state taxa- 
tion does not appear propitious, but we 
should have watchmen appointed who 
may at least sound the alarm in the 
event of a gas attack. 


E record with satisfaction an 
apparent absence of cause for 
complaint of the acts of health and 
accident companies on the part of su- 
pervisory insurance officials. This is 
evidenced by a silence, gratifying, if un- 
usual. We feel assured that the annoy- 
ance of complaints due to a meager 
coverage at too small a cost has, 
through the action of this conference, 
passed, and that with the better class 
of underwriting now in vogue dissatis- 
faction between claimant and company 
will soon be reduced to that irreducible 
minimum existing in all matters involv- 
ing contracts to perform, predicated 
upon future unforeseen contingencies. 
We must now make a disavowal of 
apostasy. Hope is in the ascendant— 
all through the recent action of the big 
interests in health and accident under- 
writing in the East. The committee of 
fifteen are. able men who undertook 
a year ago to devise a scheme for the 
improvement of commercial health and 
accident underwriting through the in- 
jection of a few sane ideas have been 
energetically and usefully working up 
to the present date. They have been 
so far successful that we may venture 
to predict that Oct. 1 will see the end 
of many of the expensive frills that 
have attached themselves to the poli- 
cies issued by an unthinking lot of un- 
derwriters who have for years been 
robbing the future for the benefit of 
the present. More power of the com- 
mittee of fifteen! They cannot, how- 
ever, bring about the desired and neces- 
sary reforms unaided. Every member 
of this conference should “hold up his 
hand” through a prompt adoption of 
their recommendations, There is great 
promise for the future of commercial 
insurance in what is proposed. Thereby 
can be laid the foundation for vast im- 
provement and broadening of our code 
of ethics, reduction of acquisition, and 
especially maintenance cost—a millen- 
nium—but as we expect to have an able 
advocate of the good work here to ad- 
dress us, I shall leave unsaid all the 
many things apvealing for utterance in 
a firm believer in the movement. 


THE time when monthly pay health 

and accident risks can be secured in 
large volume and easily seems to have 
passed; the cause is obscure. Possibly 
it may be attributed to the grouping of 
labor in large units and in the closing 
of many small shops which have fur- 
nished monthly pay companies a goodly 
clientele. We are poor generals if we 
cannot shift our forces to meet changed 
conditions. 

The insurance of women at rates 
slightly higher than men’s rates is now 
successfully carried on. The company 
granting sickness insurance to women 
at ordinary manual rates will soon find 
them inadequate. 

The majority of the large manufac- 
turing plants are equipped with socie- 
ties and bureaus for the giving of serv- 
ice and a small sickness disability bene- 
fit, the workmen’s compensation laws 
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taking care of the accidents of occupa- 
tion; therefore the securing of individ- 
ual applications is difficult. Those of us 
who are equipped for the handling of 
what is known as group insurance may 
turn to that line; the others, it would 
appear, must see the necessity of seek- 
ing business among the less hazardous 
classes. Either of these undertakings 
call for high grade salesmanship, exec- 
utive ability, a policy contract that is 
a clean proimse to pay, and a liberal 
view of insurance as a utility. 

Industry, ever seeking to induct im- 
provements in its operation, is fully 
awake to an appreciation of the human 
as well as of the mechanical equip- 
ment. Service by the insurance com- 
pany, a system looking to prevention 
rather than compensation, a saving in 
the turnover oi labor, meaning a de- 
crease in the shifting of operatives, is 
all a part of the new order of things. 
This all requires expert, high class 
work by especially trained men who 
command good wages, but we cannot 
get away from the fact that our busi- 
ness is a utility—a public utility—call- 
ing for preventive and protective serv- 
ice at the smallest reasonable cost, and 
that if we do not regard it and make 
it such the state is ready to take it off 
our hands. 


C ASUALTY insurance has always 
rated itself too cheaply. It is a pro- 
fession, not a trade. An ethical code 





E. C. BUDLONG 
Seconp Vice-PresipeNT, BANKERS ACCIDENT 
Des Moines 


as rigid as that holding physicians out 
of the newspaper advertising columns, 
keeping one physician from breaking in 
on the patients of another, should gov- 
ern the conduct of the entire business. 
Competition should be of the higher 
order; cooperation ‘should obtain. All 
companies should unite in a combina- 
tion for the elimination of the terrific 
waste in the business instead of scram- 
bling for each other’s agents and cli- 
ents. Have we not, in our scramble for 
volume, descended almost to the level 
of the old clothes man standing at his 
shop door beckoning to the prospective 
customer examining the second-hand 
coat on the form in front of his neigh- 
bor Isaac’s? 

Right with us who are engaged in 
monthly pay health and accident under- 
writing is an abuse most prominent and 
easily removable, carried from the cradle 
of the business to the present date, 
which we should lose no time in elimi- 
nating. We nominate in our policy a 
fee to cover the agent’s heavy expense 
In soliciting new risks and allow him 
to retain it. We do not know that he 
always gets it. In addition, for that 
fee we grant insurance for a period av- 
eraging one month—the company re- 
ceiving not one cent. At least 25 per- 
cent of the risks never pay the first 
Month’s premium; yet the company 
holds the bag for claims arising during 





the month on the considerable percent- 
age of deadheads. The company spends 
its money for postage, literature, high 
salaried clerks and correspondents, 
pays taxes, and in the end furnishes 
distorted percentages on returns to pol- 
icyholders, harmful to the _ cause, 
through this easily removable cancer- 
ous growth. This body has been instru- 
mental in bringing about many reforms 
and improvements in the business; in 
keeping with its splendid record it 
should correct this iniquitous practice 
in its usual summary way. 

No time for making this change in 
method of remunerating the agent is 
more propitious than the date on which 
we send out the new manual, now near- 
ing completion. 

The days for wastefulness and trust- 
ing to luck have passed—the efficacy 
ot the rabbit’s foot cannot longer be 
trusted. Scientific methods and a close 
measuring of our business must rapidly 
replace guessing. There is a general 
cleaning up in the way of economies 
in all lines of business, and we should 
not hesitate to climb into the band 
wagon while there is an unoccupied 
seat. 


LIFE insurance companies are turn- 

ing to the accident and health busi- 
ness as a natural part of their service 
to the public. During the past year a 
very considerable extension in that di- 
rection is noticeable—suflicient to war- 
rant the conclusion that we shall soon 
have competition that will cause us to 


take stock of our business and count. 


the cost of its every detail. 

We must assume that life companies 
are drawn into the general sale of ac- 
cident and health policies solely for the 
purpose of better serving their life cli- 
entele, as it is patent that no profit 
can be derived from the casualty un- 
dertaking. On the contrary a drain on 
the funds of holders of life policies may 
be expected—if the venture is under- 
taken in the ordinary way. 

Written in conjunction with life in- 
surance, accident protection will natur- 
ally carry but a small renewal commis- 
sion. To meet this competition will call 
for the devising of some way of hold- 
ing our business without incurring the 
present outlay for collecting renewal 
premiums. This is a question that must 
interest all of us, as it must be solved 
even though companies should come to 
a full appreciation of the value of close 
cooperation. 

The collection system that is costly 
must be replaced by a plan which will 
bring renewal premiums to the home 
office at an outlay not larger than that 
attaching to life insurance. 


THs brings us back to acquisition 
and maintenance cost—a question 
fully and earnestly discussed last year 
at our midsummer meeting. While it 
constitutes the main question in insur- 
ance and every other private endeavor 
today, little change has been made in 
the matter of lessening acquisition and 
maintenance cost by members of this 
conference. Fire insurance companies 
are agitating joint action for minimiza- 
tion of extravagances in the business, 
and we are informed that this subject 
has a place on the program of the com- 
ing convention of the insurance com- 
missioners. 

If we are to continue in prosperity 
we must have this question of reducing 
cost constantly before us. We must 
progress; discard the horse for the 
tractor, the shovel for the dredge, and 
bring into our business every saving 
device that the most practical mind in 
our ranks can devise. 

Proprietory insurance is on the 
scales; on its comparative weight with 
the value placed by the public on state 
operation of such portion of its legiti- 
mate functions as the government has 
now assumed will its fate be deter- 
mined. 

Our watchwords should be efficiency, 
service and economy, and our slogan, 
down with state aggrandizement! 

Let us indulge in the hope that be- 
fore our next scheduled meeting right 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 10 
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EASTERN CASUALTY 
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Organized 1892 


55 John Street, NEW YORK 


HE New York Insurance Department in a 

recent examination says: ‘‘While the business of 

the Company has increased, its liabilities have 
borne a decreasing ratio to the admitted assets and the 
surplus a corresponding increase in the ratio to 
liabilities. The growth of the Company, therefore, 
has been healthy. The affairs of the Company are 
being efficiently and conservatively conducted. 
Liberal reserves have been set aside for outstanding 
losses and other liability items and policyholders are 
being accorded fair, equitable treatment.” 
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THREE-AND-A-HALF MILLION DOLLARS 


PAID IN CLAIMS 


Cash Capital ...... 
Surplus to Policyholders . 


$350,000.00 
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Accident-Health (Commercial and Industrial) 
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Kansas City Casualty Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Modern forms of Health and Ac- 
cident policies. Service unsur- 
passed. Liberal agency terms. 
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Union Accident Insurance Company 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
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Manual Ready First of Year 


manual committee. His 

* statement was signed by R. Perry 

Shorts, as chairman, and by himself 
as investigator. 

In it he stated that the new manual 
will be off the press Jan. 1 and ex- 
plained the delay by the failure of 
some companies to get their experience 
figures in and by the inability of the 
committee to as yet make careful sur- 
veys of such important occupations as 
railroading, the steel industry and a 
few others. 

The committee recommends the fur- 
nishing of unbound copies of the man- 
ual to conference members without 
cost and to nonmembers at a reason- 
able figure. In part Mr. Clendenin 
said: 


A. CLENDENIN reported for 
A the 


HE manual committee has now 

spent one full year in the work of 
compiling a new conference manual 
and the job is still unfinished. At 
every stage we have earnestly solicited 
your cooperation and _ constructive 
criticism—and have received an abund- 
ance of both. We now submit a re- 
port of our work to date. We have 
worked hard and conscientiously and 





R. PERRY SHORTS 
First Vicr-PresiDENT, MASSACHUSETTS BONDING 
Saginaw, Mich. , 


kept our minds “wide open” for con- 
structive ideas and suggestions—all to 
the end that the conference manual, 
when finally completed, might repre- 
sent the best thought of the most ex- 
perienced men in the business—and not 
be a “one-man” or “one-company” 
proposition. 

Our work from the beginning has 
been conducted along three different 
lines: 

ist. Investigation 
hazards. 

2nd. Constructive ideas to improve 
the usefulness of the manual. 

3rd. Compilation of claim statistics 
by occupations. 


of occupational 


HE necessary investigations of 
. occupational hazards are now prac- 
tically completed, there being only a 
few important schedules yet to be in- 
vestigated (including steam railway 
employes and iron and steel workers). 
In this work we have had able assist- 
ance from a large number of compe- 
tent underwriters of the various com- 
panies, and with a view of having the 
finished manual as correct as possible 
and at the same time so flexible as to 
make it equally useful in all parts of 
the country, we have had certain im- 
portant schedules (such as “vessel 
builders,” “moving pictures,” “machin- 





ists,” etc.), investigated in many differ- 
ent sections of the United States and 
then finally compiled our schedules on 
a basis which would make them ap- 
plicable everywhere. 

We have found that certain occupa- 
tions have different titles in different 
communities and this fact has necessi- 
tated a certain amount of duplication. 
We have also found that the hazards 
of certain occupations are not uniform 
throughout the country and this has 
necessitated our using our own judg- 
ment in adopting classifications in such 
cases. 


S regards the compilation of claim 
statistics by occupations, we now 
have reports from a considerable num- 
ber of companies, but many have not 
yet furnished us with the information 
desired, and we are, therefore, being 
held up to some extent in the com- 
pletion of this work. 

With a view of keeping this impor- 
tant work continually before the vari- 
ous companies and agents interested, 
we have from month to month pub- 
lished important newly adopted sched- 
ules in the monthly editions of “The 
Casualty Review’—through the cour- 
tesy of said publication. That these 
announcements have been quite gener- 
ally read is best evidenced by the fact 
that we have received a large number 
of letters from various companies and 
agents commenting on certain pub- 
lished schedules and offering construct- 
ive criticism thereon, all of which let- 
ters have had thorough and careful at- 
tention. 


URING the progress of our work, 

we have at all times kept in close 
touch with the standard manual com- 
mittee of the Bureau of Personal Ac- 
cident & Health Underwriters and co- 
operated fully with its able chairman, 
John M. Parker, Jr., of Hartford, 
Conn.,—all to the end of having our 
respective manuals as uniform as pos- 
sible and thus promote the cause of 
uniformity in the accident and health 
business generally—both industrial and 
commercial. 


E anticipate that the new confer- 
ence manual will be ready for 
publication by Jan. 1, next. 


A S a number of nonconference com- 
panies have manifested keen in- 





terest in this work and expressed the 
desire to adopt our new manual when 
completed, and inasmuth as the main 
purpose of this whole effort has been 
to put the accident and health business 
on a more stable and substantial basis, 
we would recommend that the new 
conference manual, when completed, be 
furnished to all companies desiring 
same (regardless of their membership 
in this conference) with the under- 
standing, of course, that all noncon- 
ference companies will be required to 
pay reasonable prices for such manuals 
as they may require. 

As the expenses of this work have 
been borne directly by the conference 
as a whole (and indirectly by the con- 
tributing company members), and with 
a view of insuring the universal 
adoption of this new manual, we recom- 
mend that a plan be devised for fur- 
nishing the conference manual to con- 
ference companies free of cost—as one 
of the items of “service” of this asso- 


ciation to its members. 
W E would also recommend that only 
that portion of the manual con- 
taining the classifications be printed 
and furnished to the companies, the 
idea being that each company may add 
its own pages of instruction. We rec- 
ommend this because while it is en- 
tirely practicable for all companies to 
use the same classifications, it is not 
practicable for all companies to use 
the same instructions to agents—as 
some operate on entirely different 
agency arrangements than others. We 
believe that the “bodies” of the man- 
uals (exclusive of covers and instruc- 
tions to agents) can be printed in 
quantities at such reasonable prices as 
will make it possible for the confer- 
ence to furnish them to its members 
free of cost—with certain reasonable 
regulations, of course, as to quantities. 
In this way, the conference would 
very greatly increase its value and its 
“service” to company members—and 
at the same time exercise a healthy 
influence to the end of constantly im- 
proving the stability of the business, 
for it is generally admitted that the 
classification manual is the balance 
wheel of the accident and health busi- 
ness, and at the present time, more 
business is written at a loss than at a 
profit—due more to improper classifi- 
cations than any other one thing. 
We further recommend that arrange- 
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The GHID STATE LIFE 


ments be made for a permanent man- 
ual committee the members of the 
present manual committee to be “ex- 
empt” from such service) whose 
duties shall be to keep this new man- 
ual up to date and current with the 
new conditions arising from day to 
day in these strenuous times. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 93 
will have triumphed; that the cloud of 
uncertainty as to what the future holds 
for all people, now obscuring the vis- 
ion of the nation’s wisest, may be dis- 
pelled, and that the return of our vic- 
torious army may bring about the end 
of all isms in the United States, except- 
ing only that individual-ism which, 
under real republican form of govern- 
ment, has in the past secured to each 
citizen that place in the sun which he, 
by individual initiative and right in- 
telligent effort, has earned. 





The new officers of the conference 
were selected by a nominating commit- 
tee consisting of C. W. Ray, Hoosier 
Casualty; C. H. Boyer, National Life, 
U. S. A.; W. T. Grant, Business Men’s 
Accident, Kansas City; C. A. Craig, Na- 
tional Life & Accident, Nashville; R. 
Perry Shorts, Massachusetts Bonding. 
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PUBLIC IGNORANCE 


Of Insurance 


MONG the most impressive and 
A able papers at the Health & Ac- 
cident Underwriters’ Confer- 
ence was one entitled “Education of 
the Assured as a Progressive Factor in 
Insurance,” by United States Manager 
Frederick Richardson of the General 
Accident. He said in part: 

The normal object of education is to 
put us on speaking terms with the 
world, and more particularly that part 
of it where our own activities lie, so 
that in our business or our pleasure 
we may derive and contribute the ut- 
most social benefit. Truly a_ very 
practical object. Yet the practical man 
has always opposed general education 
on the ground that it would make mal- 
contents of the unprosperous multi- 
tude, leading them to adopt dangerous 
political heresies; than which nothing 
is further frony the truth. In no coun- 
try is there less revolutionary agita- 
tion than in literate America; in no 
country is there more than in illiterate 
Russia. Ignorance and uncultivation 
are the seed-bed of all rank and nox- 
ious growths. Education brings about 


a stabilization of thought in the various 





FREDERICK RICHARDSON 
Unitep States MAnacer, GENERAL ACCIDENT 
Philadelphia 


relations of life, providing all classes 
of society with a common denominator 
of usages and polite customs. 


T HERE is one great weakness, how- 

" ever, in the limited form of educa- 
tion which is the present standard for 
the masses. They are not taught, as 
university students are taught, to fol- 
low a course of reading in such sub- 
jects as will discipline the mind. It 
results in their becoming the victims 
of all kinds of harmful propaganda, 
from the advertisements which tell of 
the virtues of somebody’s swamp root 
—guaranteed to-cure all ills from an- 
thrax to whooping cough,—to the more 
subtle forms of exploitation that play 
upon the general love of finery and 
genteel possessions. For that reason 
it is much easier to sell luxuries than 
necessities even to those people who 
really have no economic margin justi- 
fying the purchase of them. 


E are confronted with two seri- 

_ ous and closely related problems 
Of a general character, one of which 
arises from a fundamental difficulty in 
the present condition of the industrial 
classes; the other being due to the 
efforts of a certain set of social econo- 
Mists to take advantage of that condi- 





Is Source of Chief Weakness in the Business Today 


tion to advance their own theories of 
government. I refer to the disinclina- 
tion of so many members of the work- 
ing-class to maintain insurance for 
themselves (of which our high lapse 
ratio is a symptom) due to improvi- 
dence or ignorance; which, in turn, sug- 
gests the false remedy of compulsory 
state insurance to overcome the evils 
that are bound to ensue where insur- 
ance has not been provided. These 
two problems cannot be solved by any 
narrow and selfish view of our tasks 
and our responsibilities. 


E must not make the mistake of 

assuming that the agitation in 
favor of state schemes of compulsory 
health insurance starts from nowhere. 
It starts from the fact that there is 
a large amount of unnecessary suffer- 
ing in the world which preventive 
medicine and the application of the 
principles of insurance would help to 
reduce and to mitigate. However, it 
has not yet become a major question 
from the viewpoint of the state, that 
is, one of those questions by which 
a government must stand or fall as the 
Russian autocracy fell because it failed 
to supply the army with bread, meat 
and munitions. No form of govern- 
ment, however popular, can survive 
failures of that kind. It is more rea- 
sonable to assume that a wise legis- 
lature would pass measures making the 
dissemination of disease a punishable 
offense—as it should be where the 
guilty can be traced and convicted by 
the ordinary laws of evidence—rather 
than that it should seek to control the 
operation of a principle which is as 
free as the air. 


i 3 HE supply of insurance facilities is 
only limited by the strength and 
capacity of existing insurance institu- 
tions, and it would be criminal folly to 
substitute for the voluntary efforts of 
responsible persons and _ societies a 
government’s power to tax and to 
confiscate unrelated assets for the pur- 
pose of meeting its liabilities. It is a 
mistake to assume that governmental 
guarantees given to persons engaging 
in dangerous enterprises for the pro- 
tection of the state in time of war con- 
stitute in any real sense an exercise of 
insurance principles. Governments 
possess a unique power which because 
of its great value should be used as 
rarely as possible. It is the power to 
call upon the resources of the common- 
wealth to meet great emergencies. If 
it exercises that power too often it 
follows that sooner or later there will 
be no resources. 


T HERE are only two reasons .why 
any members of the working classes 
are unable to avail themselves of the 
benefits of insurance. Either they 
cannot afford to pay for them or they 
are not desirable risks. These are the 
individuals who need to be studied by 
the sociologist and the medical inves- 
tigator. All the rest either insure or 
have not yet been educated enough in 
the need for insurance. This last is the 
largest section of all and occasions the 
real difficulty in the situation. Some 
may have taken out policies but have 
not kept them up, owing to a lack of 
that sense of responsibility which 
makes the commercial classes the 
firmest supporters of all lines of in- 
surance. Any system of compulsory 
insurance would tax such mild delin- 
quents in an attempt to overcome the 
weaknesses in individuals, or in the so- 
cial order, that account for some being 
unable to pay for protection and some 
being undesirable risks. They need to 
be warned of this, and any propaganda 
whieh is directed only towards legis- 


lators and students of social questions 
is not going to the seat of the disor- 
der, valuable as that propaganda cer- 
tainly is for immediate purposes and 
for the future. 


NE of the weaknesses of the intel- 

lectual Bolshevism which seeks to 
apply the insurance idea to the solution 
of social problems, without accepting 
its principle of selection on the part 
of both the insurer and the insured, is 
the failure to recognize the existence 
of will and judgment in the individual. 
If I am a hard-working, normally 
healthy and sober man, and if because 
of this I am able to secure for myself 
a steady competence, and if, recogniz- 
ing certain hazards to which all human 
beings are subject in this uncertain 
world, I provide by insurance against 
economic loss, by what right function 
of government is the state entitled to 
demand that I deposit my premiums in 
a fund that will mainly be used to pro- 
vide benefits for people who are not 
hard-working, or normally healthy or 
honest or*sober? It is a fundamental 
principle that insurance can only be of- 
fered in connection with hazards to be 
incurred and not for injury or damage 
already existing at the time the con- 
tract is made. We are able by our 
methods to provide this security on 
terms that are fair. and_ favorable, 
whereas the universal quackery advo- 
cated by our Marxian opponents would 
be an abuse of insurance principles and 
a danger to the commonwealth. 


HE time has come for us to give 
some consideration to the angle of 


the problems which affects the individ- 
ual, whether an actuai or potential 
policyholder. We are bound to ap- 
proach this matter of public welfare 
with a full realization of the value of 
educational work; we are especially 
bound to do. whatever we can to in- 
duce the industrial classes to obtain 
security for themselves by joining one 
of the numerous organizations which 
cater already for their needs. For the 
goal of all social evolution is security, 
and if we fail to recognize this truth we 
shall be left standing by the wayside 
only to see the procession far in front 
of us and leaving us in the lurch. 


WO lines of advance are thus sug- 

gested for the counter-offensive. 
They are both sound constructive 
lines. First — Sickness prevention. 
Second—Popularization of insurance. 

Let me remind you that there is not 
a branch of insurance which, under the 
guidance of experts, has not developed 
preventive work as one of its func- 
tions. It is not by any means a func- 
tion of whith the business of insurance 
has a monopoly. Far from it. But it 
certainly is a natural development of 
that business, and one that has been of 
untold benefit to society. In marine 
insurance we find a salvage system, and 
an organization for reporting the move- 
ment of vessels, that go some way to 
increase the safety of ships at. sea. 
In fire insurance there is a still more 
complete organization devoted to the 
reduction of losses by fire; indeed were 
it not for the institution of fire insur- 
ance our large cities might yet be as 
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Central Business Men’s Assn. 


H. G. Royer, Pres. 
Westminster Bldg. 





Ever since the Central Business Men’s 
Association of Chicago began business 
it has sold exclusively 


a policy without frills at 
a premium without frills 


The most surprising thing to those who 
think superficially is that representa- 
tives of the Central Business Men’s 
Association have been making big 
money. But think fundamentally! 
Take note, John R. Thompson has be- 


come rich selling clean, plain, substan- 


tempting to purvey the edible frills 
from the four corners of the earth and 
the realms of imagination as well have 
gone through bankruptcy. 


People would like to buy frills, but they 
do not do it often when they can buy 
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subject to the widespread conflagra- 
tions as were the medieval towns of 


Europe, and as are even now. the 
lightly constructed habitations of 
Japan. In casualty insurance the prac- 


tice of safety engineering attains its 
utmost effectiveness, and in the busi- 
ness of life insurance we can detect in 
the health campaign of the Metropoli- 
tan Life the beginning of a movement 
to teach the masses by direct methods 
how to avoid diseases that shorten life 
and cause incapacity, 

As you all know, we have recently 
received in the report of the Massachu- 
setts Commission, and in Research Re- 
port No. 6 of the National Industrial 
Conference. Board, a strong endorse- 
ment of the policy of sickness preven- 
tion. Some of the striking triumphs 
of preventive medicine achieved with- 
in recent years have been incidental to 
the completion of great projects such 
as the Panama Canal; and the prosecu- 
tion of the war, being the biggest engi- 
neering enterprise ever undertaken by 
man, is bringing about incidentally the 
most rapid. development of hygienic 
science ever known. When it is over, 
no matter what our attitude may be in 
regard to economic intercourse with 
the Hun, we shall certainiy carry on a 
relentless postbellum offensive against 
our bacterial enemies, for in prevention 
lies the salvation of the human race 
in its mortal career. There is one truth 
to which we must cling with all our 
strength, for without it we perish. It 
is the truth that all accidents are pre- 
ventable. 


E are to consider ourselves as 

pioneers, being individually engaged 
in a work that emancipates men from de- 
grading forms of dependency. Any 
lower ideal than this should not satisfy 
us. Also, to the extent of our power, 
which is considerable, we should be 
committed as an organization to. the 
task of advancing the sickness preven- 
tion movement. By educating our 
policyholders in simple rules of hy- 
giene, developing in suitable centres an 
adequate medical service for the treat- 
ment of minor ailments that might 
otherwise become serious, and associat- 
ing ourselves and our agents in an 
active way with whatever public cam- 
paigns may be started to further the 
movement, we shall be doing some- 
thing to fight the suggestion that we 
are not able to cover the field by our 
efforts, and that, therefore, some com- 
pulsory form of insurance is needed. 
Which brings us to the question of 
how we are going to set about educat- 
ing the industrial classes in the bene- 
fits of insurance; in other words, how 
are we going to ‘set about its populari- 
zation? 


A GOOD deal depends upon the ex- 
tent of our knowledge of the work- 
ing conditions and home-surroundings 
of industrial workers, and how we ap- 
proach those questions that arise, and 
will continue to arise, concerning their 
betterment. A cross-section of the life 
of our crowded city areas, if studied 
sympathetically, would be calculated to 
change radically the views which are 
generally held regarding the habits, 
customs and aspirations of the inhab- 
itants of those localities. The prime 
feature is that they nearly all share in 
the common stock of current ideas, so 
that, whether white or colored, they 


accept without dispute the form’ of so- 
ciety wherein they find themselves, and, 
unlike the wandering gypsies, hope to 
maintain a settled abode and steady 
livelihood in the community. They re- 
spond readily to the particular stimulus 
of their environment, and soon show 
the effects of good or bad influences. 
In short, they are just average citizens 
who value respectability in propor- 
tion to the amount of that praiseworthy 
but unexciting attribute they happen to 
possess. 


[z is in this fruitful and important field 
that we are engaged, and for good or 
ill our fortunes are bound up with the 
development and education of the in- 
dustrial classes in the discharge of the 
full duties of citizenship. I think I 
know the difficulties of our business, 
and how hard it is to make progress 
against the petty obstacles that lie in 
our way. Often it is like trying to 
drive an automobile through loose 
sand. I may, therefore, be pardoned 
if I appear to have taken a detached 
view rather than a practical one, when 
I explain that my intent has been to 
suggest an atmosphere in which some 
more gifted mind may hit upon a solu- 
tion of the main difficulty. Anything 
that will double the average life of an 
industrial policy will mean real prog- 


ress. Anything that shortens its al- 
ready too brief existence is a positive 
calamity. We need to search our own 
consciences in this matter to find 
whether we do not, sometimes, permit 
our agents to engage in practices that 
may momentarily be advantageous to 
ourselves, but in the long run will be 
the ruination of the business. It is a 
wide and fruitful field in which there 
is more than enough room for all. 


T HERE is a real need, for the wide 

extension of our business, bringing as 
it does to the toilers some of the priv- 
ileges of independent manhood. It is 
not so much a matter of selling a man 
a policy as convincing him that he is 
a minus quantity without it. There is 
no difficulty about selling insurance of 
any kind to a person who feels he can- 
not be happy until he gets it. The 
creation of a demand is the first step 
in the distribution of any commodity: 
and you might as well try to sell tal- 
cum powder to Hottentots or safety 
razors to the hairy Ainus as endeavor 
to sell an insurance policy to a man 
who would rather have a glass of beer! 
Tell this same fellow, however, that 
to be insured against loss is to be free, 
in a large measure, from economic dis- 
tress due to illness or accident, that 
unless he takes this precaution he and 























ASTEST GROWING HEALTH 
AND ACCIDENT COMPANY 


Premium Income January, 1918, $ 40,677.59 


Clean cut policies. Prompt claim settle- 
ments, attractive agents’ contracts, ex- 
perienced management and complete 
home office cooperation are some of the 
reasons for the company’s rapid progress. 


District managers and local agents 
wanted in splendid unoccupied territory 


‘‘An agent is known by the company he 
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his class will be subjected to a new 
form of slavery, and see how he will 
open his eyes and begin to take notice. 
Tell him that his children, as well as 
he will be compelled to accept a system 
of enforced patronage and enforced 
class inferiority and he will threaten 
to break the furniture. 


W E have so many lapses in our busi- 
ness just because we have failed to 
awaken our policyholders to a fervor 
of conviction as to the righteousness of 
being insured. And until we do that 
we shall continue to lose our clients 
almost as fast as we get new ones. 
We shall do our part when we bring 
our aims to the attention of every pol- 
icyholder, and carry out an educational 
campaign to popularize insurance for 
men and women alike. Something more 
decisive should be done to prevent 

“switching.” Every agent is at liberty 
to represent the company of his prefer- 
ence, but as certain actions endanger 
the existence of our business, he should 
not be free to trade his policyholders 
as though he owed no duty to them to 
maintain the integrity of existing con- 
tracts. 


P ERSONALLY I favor sending a mem- 
orandum to each policyholder point- 
ing out the value of his contract and the 
reasons why he should preserve it in full 
force by keeping up the regular payment 
of the premiums; also warning him 
against any temptations to transfer his 
insurance to another company. I think 
that if he is told he has done a wise 
thing in securing this protection, not 
merely for the good it will do him, but 
because of its social and enfranchising 
effect, he may see fit to pass on the 
message to his fellows, and thus be- 
come the centre of a little circle of in- 
fluence. There may be some way by 
which he could be supplied from this 
organization with leaflets that might 
be regularly distributed among our pol- 
icyholders. These leaflets would deal, 
in a simple and attractive form, with 
methods of sickness prevention and 
the treatment of common ailments such 
as influenza and malaria. Even if we 
only gave our services as agents in the 
educational campaigns of the national 
and local health boards we should be 
able to accomplish a great work. If 
we can advertise Liberty bonds and 
War Savings Stamps on our literature 
why cannot we advertise sickness. pre- 
vention? The lapse ratio will begin to 
fall when we begin to carry on our 
business intelligently. 

Let us be superpractical. Let us 
meet the need for propaganda among 
the classes most vitally affected. Let 
us forget the stupid idea that we gain 
at one another’s expense and by divert- 
ing one another’s business. Let us 
rather welcome the growth of all sound 
institutions engaged in meeting the in- 
surance needs of the public, knowing 
that the more successful they are the 
better will we cover the field. 


The Western Surety of Sioux Falls, 
S. D., is contemplating entrance into the 
health and accident field. It began as a 
surety company and later took on 
burglary and two years ago compensa- 
tion business. It has been very success- 
ful in these lines. 

P. F. Kirby, son of President Joe 
Kirby, attended the meeting of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference. 








sickness without extra charge. 








WHO’S WHO IN WISCONSIN 


The Time Insurance Company collected nearly one-fifth of the Accident and Health premiums collected by 
all companies in Wisconsin in 1917, and over $100,000 more in premiums than its nearest competitor. 
The “Time” issues both Industrial and Commercial policies. Industrial policies pay for the first week’s 
Commercial policies cover everything and pay for the whole period of disability 
until death or recovery, whether one day, one week, one year, or to the end of a lifetime. 


An attractive proposition for whole or part time salesmen of good repute who want to work in Wisconsin. 


THE TIME 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


SECURITY BLDG. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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The First Months Premium 


Inter-State Life & Accident, read 

a valuable and interesting paper 
on the “Monthly Income Policy.” He is 
one of the progressive underwriters of 
the day. Mr. Huffaker said in part: 

The monthly premium policy is dis- 
tinctly a wage earner’s policy, de- 
signed to meet the need of that class 
of people who depend upon the pay- 
roll of factory, store or shop for their 
daily bread, and who, therefore, pre- 
fer to pay insurance premiums month- 
ly. There is also, in addition to the 
insuring company and the insured, an- 
other important factor in the produc- 
tion of the monthly premium insurance 
business, viz., the agent who induces 
the applicant to sign the “dotted line” 
and thereafter calls monthly to col- 
lect renewal premiums. He is entitled 


H D. HUFFAKER, president of the 
@ 


‘to reasonable compensation for his 


services and the commission on month- 
ly premium policies should be more 
than on those paid annually. There- 
fore, the insured who pays his premium 





H. D. HUFFAKER 
PrestDENT, INTERSTATE Lire & AccIDENT 
Chattanooga 


monthly should pay more for a given 
amount of protection than the insured 
who pays annually. 


Thus far I am persuaded that we are 
all agreed, but now comes that oft- 
discussed and never-settled question 
of the proportion of the first premium, 
including the policy fee, if any, which 
should be retained by the agent. There 
being no uniformity. in the plan of 
compensating agents for the produc- 
tion of new business, and desiring to 
Present several plans, I shall quote 
from letters recently received from 
members of this conference: 


OMPANY A: “The total amount paid 
by a policyholder is the premium. 
The policy fee is an integral part of 

the premium and should be so considered. 
There are several reasons why the 
Premium covering the first insurable 
Period should be larger than each 
monthly renewal premium. 

“AS a rule I believe the experience of 
all companies will show that the dura- 
tion of the life of the policy is much 
longer when the premium covering the 
first insurable period is considerably 
larger than each monthly renewal pre- 
mium. The policyholder feels that he has 
bought something of value when he has 
paid real money for it and the greater 
the investment the greater he considers 
the value. 


“| AM unable to see any more reason 

for a uniform policy fee among all 
companies than a uniform premium rate 
for not only the first insurable period, 
but for each renewal premium. Some 
companies call the whole amount paid 
by the policyholder covering the first in- 


surable period the ‘policy fee,’ which is 
a specific amount regardless of the 
amount of the regular monthly premium. 
Other companies add what they call a 
‘policy fee’ to the regular monthly pre- 
mium, the sum of which covers the first 
insurable period. Unquestionably the 
latter is more equitable because each 
policyholder pays exactly the same 
amount of ‘policy fee,’ which is charged 
solely for the purpose of covering at 
least a part of the cost of soliciting and 
issuing the policy. It is just as much 
trouble and expense to solicit and issue 
a policy with a monthly premium of $1 
as it is a policy with a monthly premium 
of $5. Therefore, it is equitable that 
every policyholder of the same company 
should pay the same amount for this 
specific purpose. 


66 HE amount of commision paid to 
agents on the premium covering the 
first insurable period and renewal pre- 
miums is a question that should be left 
to the judgment of each company, and, 
in my opinion, it would be unwise for 
the conference companies to undertake 
to establish a uniform rate of commis- 
sion. If the uniform commision rate is 
deemed advisable, for the same reason 
a uniform premium rate and uniform in- 
demnities among all companies should 
be adopted, and, of course, this would 
mean uniform policy provisions. I think 
it wholly impracticable, owing to many 
and different circumstances, to establish 
a uniform method of reimbursing agents 
for soliciting applications and collecting 
renewal premiums even if such a system 
were desirable. These are matters that 
should be left to individual contracts be- 
tween the agent and the company.” 


OMPANY B: “This is not the time for 

all of the industrial accident and 
health companies to get together on a 
revolutionary plan which contemplates 
the remittance to the company of a por- 
tion of the initial premium or policy fee. 
During the past 25 years the industrial 
business has been built up on a plan 
which contemplates the payment of the 
entire initial premium collection to the 
agent as a part of his compensation. 
These policy fees or initial premiums 
usually range from $3 to $5 each and it 
is common knowledge that the average 


agent gets the greater portion of his in- 
come from this source. During the 
present unsettled times which are in- 
cident to war, the operating expenses of 
agents are far greater than ever before 
and it is my best judgment that any 
plan which will handicap the agent in 
the production of new business should 
not be inaugurated until after the war 
is over, if it can possibly be avoided. 
The present time is not an appropriate 
one for the adoption of this revolutionary 
idea. 


667 F it were a question of ‘life or death’ 

for the companies, strong and radi- 
cal measures might be justified, but it 
occurs to me that the companies can 
well protect themselves against the 
present high cost of operation by in- 
creasing their renewal premiums on in- 
dustrial business from 20 to 25 per cent 
over the former rates, and my under- 
standing is that most of the large com- 
panies have already done this. It is 
argued that a company operating on the 
present policy-fee plan (all of which 
goes to the agent as commission) re- 
ceives no consideration for the policy- 
fee period of insurance. This is true in 
one sense and untrue in another. All 
business is written with the idea that it 
will renew and the fact that a company 
is willing to pay 100 per cent of the first 
premium to its agent as compensation 
for his services is a matter in which the 
policyholder is not interested, and it is 
doubtful if it is proper for the company 
tc ask him to pay a larger initial pre- 
mium in order that it may get some- 
thing for itself out of the first payment.” 


OMPANY C: “We are still writing 

business in the old policy plan with- 
out requiring the agent to remit to the 
company any portion of the policy fee, 
which pays for the first month’s pre- 
mium, nor do we require a remittance 
for war tax. I am of the opinion that if 
the companies would pay more attention 
to the underwriting, instead of trying 
out new schemes, they would be much 
better off as a whole. I, however, am 
generally in favor of securing the 
premium for the first month, or the 
policy fee period, as I think it is not 
only sound, but entirely possible, but we 
are not prepared at this time to make 


any change, as it is very hard to keep 
things moving and make increase today 
under existing conditions. It seems to 
me it would be very unwise to disrupt 
the business in any new scheme under 
existing conditions.” 


OMPANY D: “As far as this company 

is concerned, we are satisfied with 
the present arrangement as to first 
month’s premium and renewal commis- 
sions. For your information will say 
that we enter every first month premium 
on our books as income and charge it off 
as 100 percent commission, and the cost 
of our industrial business does not ex- 
ceed 25 to 27 percent as a whole, because 
we have always recognized this heavy 
initial expense and covered same by pay- 
ing smaller renewal commissions. My 
opinion is that when the time comes that 
companies are willing to issue monthly 
payment policies taking effect in fifteen 
days for sickness and including other 
more liberal features, that they can jus- 
tify the collection of the larger policy 
fee and the first month’s premium. ~As 
far as our individual experience goes, 
there is nothing to justify our doing any 
pioneer work on this proposition and I 
believe that by eliminating some of the 
less expensive policies we can get better 
average premiums with good satisfaction 
to the policyholder and give the agent 
a chance to make his bread and butter.” 


OMPANY E: “I do not favor a uni- 

form policy fee, as many policies are 
written at a rate on which no fee can 
be charged and many states require a 
larger fee than others as traveling has 
to be done. The idea that I would like 
to see brought out is that it is wrong for 
the company to issue policies to be cov- 
ered for any time without their receiving 
at the home office some money. It gives 
too large a latitude to the unscrupulous 
agent. He can accommodate his friends 
or issue policies without the collection 
of any policy fee in the hope of having 
a first payment made and our experience 
shows that 25 percent of policies issued 
under the old system never made their 
first month’s payment. These average 
the cost to the company .of over $1 for 
each policy. This is an imposition on 
the seasoned business. It throws all cal- 
culation of percentage of return to the 








The flyers in France are leading the allied army to victory. 
German aviators from getting information regarding the movements or intents of the allied army. The aviators manning the observation 
planes are getting the information about the German army that is so essential in the planning and executing of the military 
maneuvers of the allies. 





The Fidelity Flyer, a policy that sells and a policy that stays, has made it possible for many a general and many a 
private in the army of health and accident insurance salesmen to win. 


Find out about the Fidelity Flyer, the contracts that we can and do offer, and about the territory that we have open 
in the States of Pennsylvania, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma. 


FIDELITY HEALTH AND ACCIDENT COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
E. C. BOWLBY, Pres. and Gen’l Manager, A. R. ARFORD, Secretary 
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policyholder out of gear and gives the 
enemies of the business an opportunity 
of showing that our business is more 
costly than it is. 


66 HE collection of eleven months’ 

premium on a twelve months’ busi- 
ness, the average life of which is only 
eight months, makes poor reading when 
reduced to statistics. We are issuing 
fully as many policies, the draft and war 
conditions considered, as heretofore and 
receive on every risk the full first 
month’s premium less the agent’s com- 
mission. Returns thus far indicate that 
we will be able to make a reduction in 
premium in a number of our classifica- 
tions, as without the big expense in- 
volved in first month’s carrying free a 
lot of dead-heads we are making money.” 


OMPANY F: “I see no reason why 
the first month’s premium should not 
be collected in addition to the policy fee, 
and the company receive at least 50 per- 
cent of the premium. In fact, I was in 
favor ot such a move when the confer- 


ence met at Philadelphia twelve years 
ago. We started on Jan. 1 of this year, 
requesting that 50 percent of the first 
month’s premium be forwarded to the 
company with the application and we 
are still-doing it. As far as maintaining 
a uniform policy fee, I am heartily in 
favor of the same, but as this matter has 
been discussed for the past twelve years, 
I am afraid it will be a very difficult 
proposition to place before the confer- 
ence so that all will do it.” 


OMPANY G: “Regarding monthly 

payment policies and the first month- 
ly premium being sent in to the home 
office, I admit this is the proper plan to 
write health and accident insurance, but 
so far as our company is concerned I am 
afraid of it. In order to try this out we 
placed a $5.50 policy fee on our ‘Ideal’ 
policy and gave the agent the $5 policy 
fee and 50 percent of the first monthly 
premium. At the same time we continued 
our regular $1 a month policy on the old 
basis, but I am sorry to say that the 
applications for the ‘Ideal policy’ were 
far and few between. If all companies 


would do this, it would be, in my esti- 
mation, the proper thing to do.” 


"THE company I represent has all 

along paid the agent 100 percent of 
the first premium and a renewal com- 
mission. The objection to this plan is 
that it puts a premium on the produc- 
tion of new business, rather than upon 
renewal collections, the result being 
an unnecessary and very heavy lapse 
ratio on new business before the sec- 
ond premoum has been paid. The com- 
pany incurs the expense of issuing the 
policy, carries the risk one month with- 
out any cash premium, and loses 40 
percent or more of the business during 
the first three months. 

We have also tried out the plan of 
paying the agent 50 percent of the 
first four or five premiums and renewal 
commissions thereafter, and the result 
has been satisfactory. The lapse ratio 
and the underwriting expense have 
been less than under the old plan, and 


the agents operating under this plan 
are satisfied. Only on one policy have 
we charged a policy fee in addition to 
the first premium, and we are writing 
more of this than of any other policy 
we sell. We are paving the way for a 
policy fee with all of our monthly 
premium policies as a means of in- 
creasing the agent’s compensation and 
reducing the underwriting expense by 
rigidly requiring a larger percentage 
of renewal collections. 

Experience, however, has taught us 
that, after all, it is more a question of 
the agent, his training, his loyalty, his 
ability and his integrity, than the way 
in which he is compensated. It has 
been our experience that a new agent 
will usually render best service to the 
company by extending his first com- 
mission through a period of months, 
thereby teachiny him the importance 

f collecting renewal premiums, which 
is the only road to permanent success. 


o~operation or Competition 


WHICH IS MOST EFFECTIVE IN REACHING RESULTS? 


HE organized commercial accident 

business was represented at the 

meeting and on the program. Wal- 
ter C. Faxon, vice-president of the 
Aetna Life, came as chairman of the 
committee of fifteen on policy forms 
from the Bureau of Personal Accident 
and Health Insurance. He explained 
the work and accomplishments of that 
committee and outlined its hopes. In 
part he said: 


COOPERATION and competition 

have each played their part in 
bringing the business of accident and 
health insurance to its present magni- 
tude, and they may. be relied upon to 
still further develop its size and effi- 
ciency. 

It is important to determine which 
of these two factors should dominate 
the other, in the accomplishment of the 
best results of which the business is 
capable. 


HE definition of success for an ac- 

cident company is a large volume of 
premiums and a low loss ratio. It is 
only by the accumulation of a large 
volume of premiums, from widely dis- 
tributed sources, that the shocks of 
local calamities can be withstood with- 
out disaster to the insuring company. 

The acquisition of the large volumes 
of premiums by the companies that 
have accomplished that result has been 
effected, however, at the sacrifice of 
the low loss ratio, and concurrently at 
a tremendous increase in the expense 
ratio, until the point was reached, some 
years ago, where the combined losses 
and expenses exceeded the premiums, 
and this condition still exists with 
many companies, and upon the busi- 
ness in its entirety. 


] N THE process of building up a rela- 

tively large volume of business, 
when compared with the amount trans- 
acted twenty years ago various features 
have been added to, or eliminated from, 
the policies which have really pre- 
vented the development of the business 
along lines that would have resulted in 
“the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber.” 

All these things have required the 
strictest kind of selection of risks, the 
refusal of many risks that might have 
been carried under less “wide-open” 
policy contracts, and they have created 
more or less prejudice against the com- 
panies, which has resulted in undesir- 
able regulative legislation. 


URTHERMORE, the liberal policy 
forms have created a speculative at- 
mosphere in accident insurance and 
have paved the way for the payment of 
very large sums of money into the 





estates of very wealthy people, which 
payments have made tremendous in- 
roads upon the premiums’ without 
creating a corresponding benefit to the 
companies or to the public welfare. 

No one company has enough $50,000 
risks to establish an average loss ratio 
in a class composed of $50,000 risks 
alone, so that such payments as are 
made of these large losses must be pro- 
vided for by the premium payments on 
smaller policies, thereby materially ad- 
vancing the loss ratio for death losses 
upon the entire business. The experi- 
ence of the companies in the Titanic 
and Lusitania wrecks establishes the 
point I am making, and while through 
reinsurance these losses were distrib- 
uted, the reinsurance facilities which 
existed then are not available now, and 
a repetition of such losses could not 
be so extensively distributed, but would 
fall heavily upon thes companies in- 
volved. It is a wise underwriter who 
has the courage to hold down his limits 
and consistently resist the temptation 
to accept large risks, even though the 
acceptance of them might establish a 
sort of prestige for his company. 


T HE fundamental province of acci- 
dent insurance is to furnish indem- 
nity for losses suffered by reason of 
bodily injuries sustained through ac- 
cidental means, and to do this at such 
reasonable cost to individual insurers 
as will make the constant carrying of 
accident insurance popular and prac- 
tically universal. 

It was doubtless necessary twenty 
years ago to do extraordinary things 
to attract the public attention to acci- 
dent insurance. Well, such things have 
been done, and attention has been at- 
tracted, until now the time has arrived 
when many of the freak features added 
to the policies from time to time have 
passed their usefulness and should be 
abolished. 


ACCIDENT insurance as an institu- 
tion is now thoroughly well estab- 
lished. 

A person being injured by accidental 
means and disabled thereby is unwill- 
ing to admit that he had no accident 
insurance, while a person killed by ac- 
cident without having accident insur- 
ance is generally regarded as in the 
same class with those whose houses 
burn while uninsured. This attitude 
of the public does not, however, help 
the agents who undertake the task of 
selling accident insurance. They must 
still continue to create the desire which 
they are to satisfy. 


THE public is exceedingly indifferent 
and unmindful of the chances of ac- 
cident to which it is daily exposed. If 





by any means short of compulsory ac- 
cident and health insurance, the great 
majority instead of, as now, the small 
minority, of insurance risks could be 
covered for such reasonable amounts 
as would afford compensation for 
losses actually sustained, the cost could 
be so distributed that the per capita ex- 
pense would be very much less than it 
is now. As a long step in this direc- 
tion the cooperative adoption by all 
companies of policy forms substantially 
alike as to coverage and cost, and the 
same classification of risks, would be a 
wonderful help toward the standard- 
ization of the business so greatly to 
be desired. Add to this as nearly uni- 
form methods in the administration of 
the business, and in the settlement of 
claims, as possible, and we will have 
reached a point where the energies of 
the agents can be concentrated upon 
and earnestly devoted to the insuring 
of the vast multitude of now uninsured 
prospects. 


GREAT many agents devote too 

much of their energy to securing 
expiration dates of policies in other 
companies, seeking thereby to secure 
risks from persons who have already 
become insured and expecting to do it 
easier because of that fact, little real- 
izing that they are in a way breaking 
down the business by creating distrust 
in the minds of men who are carrying 
perfectly good insurance, even though 
in some company other than their own. 
Furthermore, the adoption of a stand- 
ard form of nolicv would conserve the 
time and energies of all agents to a 
marked degree, in that they would not 
have to analyze policy contracts of 
competitors and argue the merits of 
relatively unimportant differences with 
their prospects. The insurance would 
be sold on the personality of the agent 
and the standing and reputation of the 
company, and not upon some inconse- 
quential difference in benefits or in 
phraseology of a policy. 


AN EXCELLENT example of what 

can be accomplished by coopera- 
tion is to be found in the standard man- 
ual or classification of risks, which was 
first prepared by a committee of the 
International Association of Accident 
Underwriters, and is now being revised 
by the standard manual committee of 
the Bureau of Personal Accident & 
Health Underwriters. The committee 
has been working in harmony with the 
manual committee of your own organ- 
ization, exchanging ideas and experi- 
ence results, and adopting uniform 
classifications in so far as the varying 
methods of the commercial and indus- 
trial companies make same practicable 
and desirable. 


This standardization of the classifi- 
cation of risks is a very long step in 
the right direction. It is exceedingly 
helpful to the new companies and the 
small companies, and also most benefi- 
cial to the large companies in that the 
whole business is more scientifically 
conducted, and less demoralization is 
occasioned by reason of the quoting of 
two or three rates by different compa- 
nies upon the same risk. 

Without cooperation this result could 
not have been accomplished. Without 
the meeting together, year after year, 
of the representatives of many of the 
companies in the conventions of these 
organizations such as yours, that de- 
gree of personal acquaintance, friend- 
ship, respect for each: other and each 
other’s ideas could not have resulted, 
and if these organizations accom- 
plished nothing else, their existence is 
more than justified by these results. 

Except for these intimate business 
relationships no one would have under- 
taken the task which is now in prog- 
ress of reforming the accident and 
health policy contracts. 


I N CONJUNCTION with the last 
annual meeting of the Board of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
there was called in New York, Nov. 23, 
1917, a meeting of company executives 
to consider the advisability of raising 
rates in the several lines of casualty 
and bonding business, because of the 
existing conditions growing out of the 
prevailing war. 

This meeting passed resolutions fav- 
oring increases in rates and referred 
the subject to the several rating bu- 
reaus and other organizations having 
such matters in charge for the several 
lines of business. 

In many lines premium rates were 
raised and are now effective. In acci- 
dent and health insurance the judg- 
ment of the company officials, many of 
them, was that it would be exceedingly 
unwise to increase premium rates when 
the object sought could be accom- 
plished by a substantial modification of 
the policy forms which would eliminate 
or modify many features which had 
been engrafted upon -them that were 
expensive and were no longer helpful 
in attracting new insurers or holding 
business to. the companies first writing 
it. Again the expense feature had be- 
come exceedingly high, even before the 
war, and the raising of rates instead of 
reducing benefits and reducing ¢X- 
penses would be more than likely to 1- 
vite legislative interference with ovr 
business, which would likely introduce 
much more drastic reforms than any 
of the companies would voluntarily 
adopt, or more drastic than the exist- 
ing conditions would likely warrant. 
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And so, made possible by the 
friendly, even though competitive, rela- 
tions between companies to which I 
have referred, a resolution was intro- 
duced at the annual meeting of the Bu- 
reau of Accident & Health Underwrit- 
ers providing for the appointment by 
the president of a committee of five 
individuals who were to appoint a com- 
mittee of fifteen companies, comprising 
large, small and intermediate sized 
companies, which committee should be 
empowered to formulate policies of ac- 
cident and health insurance for com- 
mercial business. 

The committee was to fix the date 
upon which such policies should be- 
come effective. This committee has 
prepared policies and they have been 
submitted to some 150 companies and 
associations for examination and adop- 
tion upon the date to be determined by 
the committee. 


O NOT lose sight of the fact that 

there are only one hundred cents 
in the dollar, and there will never be 
any more, and that every dollar which 
is expended for the payment of claims 
based upon these so-called special fea- 
tures, or frills, reduces the amount left 
in premiums with which to pay the en- 
tirely legitimate claims compensating 
for losses actually suffered to the ex- 
tent of the insurance which the persons 
injured have elected to buy. While a 
favorite argument for the retention of 
a special feature is that. it gives the 
agent a talking point and does not cost 
much anyway because there are not 
very many accidents of that particular 
kind, the experience demonstrates that 
they nevertheless do cost considerable 
sums of money, and the time has long 
since passed when they have been of 
material use in the sale of the insur- 
ance. In these days when we have to 
figure so closely to make both ends 
meet, let us not continue unnecessarily 
to indulge in the payments of unneces- 
sary amounts which go beyond the 
scope of legitimate insurance protec- 
tion. 

Let me say for your information that 
the deliberations of the committee 
were marked by a spirit of cooperation 
and apparent willingness to sacrifice 
pet theories and policy features such 
as I have never seen before. It was a 
representative committee. The execu- 
tives were there in force. The agency 
men and claim men were invited and 
many attended. The proposed changes 
were freely discussed from all angles. 
A committee on policy phraseology 
was appointed and this committee and 
two able attorneys worked right along 
together day after day formulating the 
policy forms to adapt them to the pro- 
posed changes. They can still be 
changed if they are not satisfactory to 
the companies, and in all probability a 
committee will be maintained to give 
consideration to the questions that are 
constantly arising in the conduct of 
this business. 


HE object of this movement is not 

to injure the business of any company, 
large or small. The situation is that 
the business as a whole has been con- 
ducted at a loss for several years and 
will be conducted at a still greater loss 
in the years to come unless changes 
are inaugurated. The object of the 
committee is to make these changes 
with the least possible disturbance to 
the existing business, and it is admitted 
that the proposed reforms can be ex- 
pected only to produce an improve- 
ment gradually, and not an improve- 
ment which will be so startling as to 
be pronounced radical. 


DoOuBT has been expressed as to the 

benefits to be derived by the small 
companies from the adoption of these 
plans. The answer to that is that the 
small companies, many, if not all of 
them, have not gone so far as have the 
larger companies in the addition of ex- 
Pensive features to their policies, and 
yet they are getting a share of the busi- 
ness. If all the companies agree upon 
a plan under which the benefits fur- 


nished at a given price under accident 
and health policies shall not go be- 
yond certain fixed limits, does not that 
result in the small companies being 
placed much more nearly upon an equal 
basis with the large ones in respect to 
the quality and price of their goods, 
as expressed in their policy forms, than 
heretofore? 

A small company can then devote its 
energies to building up its agency or- 
ganization, thereby increasing its busi- 
ness, and what is of very much more 
importance, being able to make a little 
money upon the business for itself 
through the salvage which the less lib- 
eral policy forms will naturally occa- 
sion in its loss ratio. 

If the field was limited and the 
amount of business to be obtained only 
such an amount as could be taken care 
of by five or six companies, there would 
well be cause for apprehension on the 
part of the small companies, but inas- 
much as the field is unlimited and is 
only superficially covered, it seems as 
though the small companies would in- 
stitute a campaign among themselves 
to promulgate this proposed reform 
and not throw the slightest obstacle in 
the way of its being adopted by all 
companies. 


fF, XCEPT for the cooperation I have 
referred to, in the preparation of the 


manual, and a most willing coopera- 
tion in the claim departments, the busi- 
ness of accident and health insurance 
has been conducted along lines of se- 
vere competition. 

The lessons of the great war in 
which we are engaged with our allies 
on the side of freedom and democracy 
may well be applied to the future of 
our business. It is largely competi- 
tion for the acquisition of power, 
wealth, dominion, authority and self- 
aggrandizement which has resulted in 
the central powers starting this war of 
world conquest, in opposition to which 
so many nations have been brought in- 
to cooperative relations with each other 
to a degree regarded as impossible be- 
fore the war conditions came. 

Through the cooperation of these 
nations the war is to be won and the 
enemy restrained in his mad rush for 
world ascendency. Through coopera- 
tion, the accident companies can in- 
augurate a great many changes and im- 
provements in the conduct of business 
which will make for greater efficiency 
in the sale of our insurance and in its 
administration, and with all the coop- 
eration that can possibly be secured 
there will still be enough competition 
of one sort or another to keep the 
business from ever becoimng stagnant 
or stale. Above all, we can by such 


cooperation more successfully fulfill 
the public obligations which rest upon 
us, and render such excellent service 
to the public that the advocates of 
state insurance, with all its attendant 
evils, will utterly fail to impose their ‘ 
theories upon the public. In your or- 
ganization, it is my understanding you 
have attained to a very much higher 
degree of cooperation than prevails 
among the companies doing commer- 
cial business alone, and I congratulate 
you upon the success of your efforts 
and especially upon having for your 
leader so magnificient an organizer and 
so efficient ani clear-headed a cham- 
pion as my good friend Alfred Forrest. 


All of the routine business of the 
meeting was disposed of at the first 
session Thursday and at the closing ses- 
sion Friday afternoon. E. C. Budlong, 
second vice-president of the Bankers 
Accident of Des Moines, acted as secre- 
tary in the absence of Thomas H. Dar- 
ling, secretary of the Great Eastern 
Casualty. 


Three members were added to the con- 
ference. The Business Mens Accident of 
Austin, Tex., by Assistant Secretary J. A. 
Bob6é; the General Casualty & Surety of 
Detroit by President Elmer H. Dearth 
and the Empire Health & Accident of 
Indianapolis by President Charles S. 
Drake. 
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In the accident and health business the optimistic 
spirit, the fighting edge, the ‘determination to do” 
are every bit as requisite to success as good policies 


issued by a good company. 


In these days of uncertainty caused by the draft, work 
or fight orders, the spreading of German propaganda, 
and the payment of high compensation in other lines of 
business, it is well to look after this morale. 


An agency force can be made just as impotent by 
attacks from these sources as was the Italian army 


last winter. 


It behooves every company to keep up the morale of 


its men on the firing line. 


They can bolster up this morale with the Casualty 


Review, a paper of pep. 
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| Four Patriotic Addresses 


of the Health and Accident Un- 

derwriters’ Conference was opened 
with a patriotic address. It was a case 
of America first. Captain John Gorby, 
Company L, 4th Illinois Infantry Re- 
serve, spoke at the first session Thurs- 
day morning; R. Perry Shorts, first 
vice-president of the Massachusetts 
Bonding, at the Thursday afternoon 
session; Harry L. Seay. president of 
the Southland Life of Dallas and presi- 
dent of the American Life Convention, 
at the Friday morning session, and 
Thomas P. Smith, district director of 
the commission on training activities of 
the War Department, at the Friday 
afternoon session, 


Fert of the four regular sessions 


HE present war, said Mr. Shorts, is 
one of principles rather than nations. 
A war of intelligence against barbar- 
ism, of liberty against oppression, of 
democracy against the divine right of 





HARRY L. SEAY 
PRESIDENT, SOUTHLAND LIFE 
Dallas, Texas 


kings; in short, a war of right against 
wrong. 

Then, with quotations from the 
mouths of German leaders themselves, 
Mr. Shorts proceeded to prove the case 
against Germany. 

When one digs down deeply into the 
system of German government one 
finds the reasons for that nation wil- 
fully breaking treaties, destroying 
churches, ravaging homes, outraging 
women, murdering and mutilating chil- 
dren, crucifying prisoners, and poison- 
ing the air and the water of a con- 
quered country. One finds why she will 
bombard unguarded cities and attack 
defenseless neutral ships at sea, why 
she has practiced organized cruelty, 
why her statements and diplomats have 
been unscrupulous. We find that every 
minister of the gospel swears in his 
oath of office that he will preach the 
word as his gracious majesty, the 
kaiser, dictates; that the kaiser deco- 
rated the author of “The Song of Hate,” 
which calls upon the German people 
to “slaughter their foes by the millions 
and of their reeking corpses to build a 
monument that shall reach the clouds,” 
which calls upon the people to “arm 
themselves in steel and pierce with the 
bayonet the heart of every foe; to take 
no prisoners and to lock the lips of all 
foes in silence and to turn the lands of 
neighbors into deserts.” 


‘T HEN Mr. Shorts quoted from the 
kaiser himself as follows: Woe and 
death unto those who oppose my will. 
Death to the infidel who denies my 
mission. Let all the enemies of the 





German nation perish. God demands 
their destruction.” 

Mr. Shorts pointed out the German 
business men had agreed to the war 
on the kaiser’s promise that he would 
reward them with grants of land and 
other benefits in conquered countries. 

The kaiser, said Mr. Shorts, through 
the agency of his stool-pigeon, the czar 
of Russia, created the Hague Peace 
Tribunal for the sole but concealed 
purpose of lulling to sleep all other 
nations while he himself directed every 
energy to the upbuilding of the Ger- 
man war machine. 

We have mountains of evidence from 
German sources alone exposing her 
perfidy and treachery on every hand. 
Germany today stands convicted of 
every crime in the calendar solely on 
the evidence of her own admissions and 
confessions and without bringing in 
any outside evidence whatever. 


THE American cause is one of service 

to humanity — sublime, unselfish, 
holy service—the one cause for which 
even war can be justified and glorified. 


T HE kaiser today realizes that the 
fortunes of war have turned at last 
against him and that from a purely 
military standpoint it is only a ques- 
tion of time when Germany’s armies 
will be overpowered and defeated. The 
kaiser hopes, however, that, there is 
enough unselfishness in America, as 
there was in Russia, to cause her to lie 
down and quit. He is banking on the 
manufacturer who resents having his 
profits interfered with, on the laboring 
man who will strike even against his 
own government, on the householder 
who objects to having his food and 
coal supply regulated, and the farmer 
who would let his fields go bare rather 
than pay high wages for help; on the 
business man who will not buy Liberty 
Bonds when he can get 7 percent on 
mortgages, and on those other slackers 
of innumerable varieties who heed not 
the call of their country, but live unto 
themselves, waste their time and their 
money on the worthless pleasures 
which add nothing to the nation’s 
strength and do not, with whole-souled 
enthusiasm, throw into this struggle the 
fullest measure of their power. 

The American today who regards the 
winning of this war as anything less 
than his chief concern and who has 
not found for himself a place or a way 
in which he can render real help and 
assistance to his government is un- 
worthy of the sacrifices of the boys in 
France and just as much a contempt- 
ible slacker as the soldier who refuses 
to go over the top. 


[N HIS address, Captain John Gorby 
said that the insurance men are need- 
ed by their country just at present. 
The pep and the spirit which they must 
possess to remain in the insurance busi- 
ness is the very sort of spirit that will 
be necessary to win the war. They can 
do wonders in keeping up the civilian 
morale, which is every bit as important 
as the army morale. Their duty in the 
immediate future will be to counteract 
the peace offensive that the kaiser is 
sure to inaugurate through his friends 
and propagandists in the United States. 
Captain Gorby was announced as a 
speaker on War Savings Stamps. He 
did not mention them until the last sen- 
tence of his remarks. He then said: 
“Tf I can sell you the war, as I have en- 
deavored to do this morning, you will 
go the limit on War Savings Stamps. 
President Forrest was not previously 
acquainted with Captain Gorby. He 
heard him recently make a four-minute 
talk, Captain Gorby being one of the 
prominent men connected with the 
Four Minute Men’s organization in 
Chicago. Mr. Forrest was so impressed 
that he ascertained Captain Gorby’s 


name and address and secured him for 
the opening number on the conference 
program. 


MR. SEAY said it i$ well for people 

to contemplate their duty. to their 
country, for, after all, the country is 
but the people taken collectively. It 
is well that each one appraise the serv- 
ice he is performing and measure it 
with his sense of duty; that he com- 
pare it with the work and the sacrifice 
of those that are serving him and hu- 
manity on the foreign battlefield. The 
question that must be asked by insur- 
ance men is, “Will we fail those men?” 
The companies have already answered. 
There is not an office represented in 
a meeting that has not its service flag 
with its stars of sacrifice, its Red Cross 
emblem denoting its contributions to 
that worthy cause, and a record of hav- 
ing given to every other war charity, 
a record of having invested liberally 
in Liberty bonds and in War Savings 
Stamps. Thrift societies have been or- 
ganized among employes and agents 
have been induced to push the sale of 
thrift stamps everywhere. 

Prussian militarism, he said, is no 
different from what it has been through 
all its history. Merely beating it will 
no more change its nature than it 
would a leopard’s spots. There can be 
no safety for America or any other na- 
tion until this iniquitous system is ut- 
terly wiped off the face of the world. 

Lest these dangerous Teutonic ideas 
get a foothold in America, Americans 
must rid themselves of every possible 
influence of that chaarcter. There 
should be no place in a patriotic Amer- 
ican institution for any man who be- 
lieves in the philosophy and the kultur 
of Germany, whether he be a German 
by blood or a German by brain. There 
should be no place for him who, even 
prior to our entry into this war, con- 
doned the barbarism and the faithless- 
ness of the “fatherland” in dealing 
with the civilized nations of the world. 


"T HERE is no passover for the pro- 

German at heart, continued Mr. 
Seay. There is no blood of any lamb 
to spread upon. his door that will cause 
the angel of public indignation to pass 
by. Not even the lamb of universal 
freedom possesses sufficient virtue to ac- 
complish that miracle to the satisfac- 
tion of a patriotic body of insurance 
men. 

Wars in the future must be declared 
only by the people or their representa- 
tives and, as President Wilson has 
made plain, peace must also be had in 
the same way. 

The altruism of America, feared at 
first by the other nations—even by 
some of our allies—has become con- 
tagious, and never again will the same 
degree of selfishness mark the inter- 
course of nations that has controlled 
them in the past. America has shown 
the way and some of the countries 
seem disposed to outdo us in our spirit 
of fairness and unselfishness. 

It is gradually growing to the point 
that to be an American is to be a citi- 
zen of the world, more noble than to 
be a king. That American means uni- 
versal was exemplified last month 
when the Fourth of July was elevated 
from a national to an international 
celebration. It not only commemo- 
rated the birth of liberty in America, 
but marks the consecration of the lib- 
erty-loving people of the world to the 
sacred task of destroying the last rem- 
nant of entrenched and armed despot- 
ism in Europe and assuring the bless- 
ings of liberty to all the people of the 
earth. 

The principles of justice and liberty 
which were rooted in England, were 
transplanted in America. Blighted for 
a time in Britain by German kings and 
bulwarked privilege, America became 


the custodian of the principles of free 
self-government. With the help of 
France, we saved England from herself 
and we now stand together as a free 
union of liberty-loving peoples. 


ONE of the greater duties of insur- 

ance men today is the lending of 
their influence against propaganda for 
an early and immature, a negotiated 
peace. The insidious German influence 
will soon be felt when those under it 
shall begin advising that we lay down 
our arms without achieving a decisive 
victory. Freedom and liberty can 


never be secured by a compromise. It’ 


is not peace the world is fighting for, 
but justice and after justice, security 
and then—and then only—peace. 

It is going to take sacrifice to fight 
to the end. We know not yet the 
meaning of the word except as we see 
it in others. America has only passed 


through its Gethsemane, but it has 


E. C, BOWLBY 
PRESIDENT, FipeLtity HeattH & AcCIDENT 
Benton Harbor 


shouldered its cross and gladly goes 
the way that leads to sacrifice. Well 
do we know that our Calvary lies just 
beyond. 


Physicians’ Directory 


Reporting for the committee on 
physicians, Chairman C. H. Boyer, Na- 
tional Life, U. S. A., said the commit- 
tee had been entirely inactive since its 
last report, inasmuch as its work was 
completed with the publication and dis- 
tribution of a directory of physicians 
January last. 

Several copies of this directory were 
mailed to each member and one copy 
to every physician listed. 

Several changes have been necessary 
on account of removals and deaths, but 
not one has been due to war conditions 
inasmuch as the majority of physicians 
are the older men of the profession. 
Some now engaged in military an 
naval service have arranged with other 
physicians to take care of their prac- 
tice. 

Mr. Boyer recommended frequent 
correction and re-publication of the list. 


Walter C. Saxon, vice-president of the 
Aetna Life and a speaker on the program 
as chairman of the. committee of fifteen 
of the bureau personal accident and 
health insurance was invited to attend 
all sessions of the conference, including 
the executive sessions and was requested 
to remain over through Friday to dis- 
cuss with the conference members who 
are writing commercial business various 
points that were not taken up in the 
general discussion Thursday afternoon. 
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Those Present 


McCurry, Henry E., Detroit, Federal Life. 

Galloway, George S., Chicago, 

Hudson, Dennis, Kansas City, secretary 
and general manager, ansas City 
Casualty. 

Goodman, F. H., South Bend, president 
Home Accident & Health. 

Brimstin, W. E., Chicago, Federal Life. 

Dalzell, John , Pittsburgh, general 
agent Continental Casualty. 

Atkinson, C. A., Chicago, vice-president 
and general counsel Federal Life. 

Schick, Wm. J., Jr., Indianapolis, special 
representative Employers Liability. 

Richardson, T. R., New York, assistant 
secretary Metropolitan Life. 

Shomo, Harvey H., Reading, Pa., secre- 
tary and treasurer American Casualty. 

Bobo, J. A., Austin, Texas, assistant sec- 
retary Business Men’s Accident of 
Texas. ; 

Budlong, E. C., Des Moines, vice-presi- 
dent Bankers Accident. ; 

Piper, Charles O., Des Moines, superin- 
tendent, claim department, Bankers 
Accident. 

Sanders, W. R., Cincinnati, secretary and 
general manager American Liability. 
Tharinger, F. J., Milwaukee, assistant 

secretary Old Line Life. 

Alpaugh, W. G., Cincinnati, secretary In- 
ter-Ocean Casualty. 


Dearth, Elmer H., Detroit, president 
General Casualty & Surety. 
McKian, P. J. V., hicago, insurance 


editor, Herald & Examiner. 
Jarvis, Wm. F., Boston, president Fra- 
ternal Protective. 
Billings, Henry M., Boston, 
Fraternal Protective. 
Manser, Harry, Auburn, Me., legal di- 
rector, Fraternities Health & Accident. 
Grant, W. T., Kansas City, secretary and 
general manager Business Men’s Acci- 


ent. 

Miner, F. L., Des Moines, 
Bankers Accident. 

Schank, William W., New York, manager 
industrial department, Great Eastern 
Casualty. 

Boyer, C. H., Chicago, manager casualty 
department, National Life, U. S. A. 
Robinson, Reed, Mansfield, O., agency 
manager National Masonic Provident. 
Traphagen, C. G., Milwaukee, president 

Time Insurance. 

Ransom, L. H., Fort Wayne, secretary- 
treasurer Fort Wayne Mercantile. 

McGinnis, R. E., Kansas City, manager 
claim department, Kansas City Cas- 


secretary 


president 


ualty. 

Beadley, E. E., New York, superintend- 
ent accident and health department, 
Royal Indemnity. 

Powell, y.. Des Moines, superintend- 
ent accident and health department, 
Southern Surety. 

Donovan, G., Des Moines, claim adjuster 
Southern Surety. 

Trenary, I. J., Chicago, manager South- 
ern Surety. 

Hoag, C. S., Detroit, manager accident 
and health department, Maccabees. 

Walters, C. C., South Bend, superintend- 
ent of agencies, Home Accident & Ac- 
cident. 

Jones, William, Charleston, W. Va., sec- 
retary and general manager Provident 
Life & Casualty. 

Campbell, B., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
secretary and manager Peoples Health 
& Accident. 

Scherr, J. W., Cincinnati, president Inter- 
Ocean Casualty. 

Arford, A. R., Benton Harbor, Mich., 
secretary-treasurer Fidelity Health & 
Accident. 

Hawley, H. B., Des Moines, president 
Great Western Accident. 

Smith, Edwin F., Springfield, Ill., presi- 
dent Bankers Accident. 


Brackett, C. H., Indianapolis, president 
Hoosier Casualty. 
Ray, C. W.,. Indianapolis, secretary- 


treasurer, Hoosier Casualty. 

Reed, Henry C., Richmond, Mé@., secre- 
tary and manager Fraternities Health 
& Accident. 

Price, Wallace N., M. D., Richmond, Me., 
medical director Fraternities Health & 
Accident. 

Irish, J. S.. Des Moines, assistant: secre- 

tary Iowa State Traveling Men’s. 

Shaw, George E., Richmond, Me., director 
Fraternities Health & Accident. 

Houdlette, Henry E., Richmond, Me., 
treasurer Fraternities Health & Ac- 
cident. : 

Fairly, G. A., Des Moines, secretary- 
treasurer National Travelers’ Benefit. 

Orr, C. P., Birmingham, Ala., president 
Southern Life & Health. 

Faulkner, E. J., Lincoln, Neb., vice- 
president and agency manager Wood- 
men Accident. 

Lindberg, M. E., Lincoln, Neb., auditor 
of Claims Woodmen Accident. 

Morrissett, I. A., Dayton, O., vice-presi- 
Sent and general manager Gem City 
Life, 

Farrar, H. C., Rutland, Vt., president 
Vermont Accident. 

Mason, A. C., Rutland, Vt., secretary and 
treasurer Vermont Accident. 

Royer, H. G., Chicago, president Central 
Business Men’s. 
auley, ©. O., Chicago, secretary Cen- 
tral Business Men’s. 

Criss, Dr. C, C., Omaha, treasurer Mu- 

piual Benefit Health & Accident. 
orrest, A. E.,. Chicago, vice-president 
North American Accident. 

t. Clair, Edward, Chicago, North Amer- 

s ican Accident. 
cott, Boyd P., Chicago agency manager 
North American Accident. 


WOMEN’S WAY 


With Health 
and Accident 


Insurance; Observations From Pauley’s Experience 


OME very interesting observations 
S on women as policyholders were 

given by C. O. Pauley, secretary 
of the Central Business Men’s of Chi- 
cago, which has thus far earned about 
$200,000 in premiums on preferred fe- 
male risks. In part he said: 


T HE subject assigned is particularly 

important at this time when such a 
large number of our policyholders are 
lost to us by engaging in military or 
naval service, and the prospects on 
whom our agents can work are like- 
wise decreased, while women are enter- 
ing the business world in rapidly in- 
creasing numbers. 

We began writing accident and 
health insurance for business and pro- 
fessional women about four and one- 
half years ago. We have never made 
any special effort to secure this busi- 
ness, and it has simply been written by 
our regular agents, without any urging 
on our part. No brokerage business 
has been accepted. 

Up to the present time we have not 
felt that we had a sufficient volume of 
business or enough experience to make 
any conclusion that might be drawn 
from our figures of any value. We are 
now compiling the results of our work 
to date and when complete will have 
something like $200,000 of earned pre- 
miums on which to base our judgment, 
we believe this should give us some 
idea as to how we can safely expand 
our business among the women. 


W E HAVE restricted our business 

to business and professional wo- 
men and in the case of salaried women 
to those earning not less than $15 per 
week and have not issued to exceed 
$25 per week on any risk. By these re- 
strictions we feel that we have secured 
the best class only, and any company 
writing clerks, factory employes and 
other low salaried women should pro- 
ceed with great care. Among women 
in the professions or who have a busi- 
ness of their own, or who earn good 
salaries, the feeling of responsibility is 
fully as high as among men and the 
moral hazard is no greater, but among 
the lower paid girls and women this 
feeling of responsibility is very largely 
lacking and is a serious factor in claim 
making. 


T HERE are two or three classes of 

women among whom our experience 
has been unsatisfactory because of the 
nature of the occupation. Nurses are 
exposed to every kind of infection, they 
work under heavy strain, followed by 
a period of relaxation or unemploy- 
ment, which is conducive to making 
claims, but more important still is their 
close connection with the medical pro- 
fession. The application of a nurse is 
nearly always secured through the rec- 
ommendation of some physician and 
the number of operations.on tonsils, for. 
appendicitis, gall stones or similar 
chronic conditions, all within a few 
months after the policy is issued, are 
simply appalling. Yet in every case, 
both claimant and physician insist that 
the condition was acute. 

Teachers are also’ unsatisfactory 
risks. The occupation causes a severe 
nervous strain, and yet the teacher 
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feels compelled to keep going as long 
as possible until there is frequently a 
complete collapse. The relaxation from 
this strain I believe is the cause of 
the great number of vacation claims 
rather than any intentional fraud. I 
am convinced that teachers can be writ- 
ten profitably only on some special 
form of policy at a higher rate. Mil- 
liners and others whose business is of 
a seasonable character with dull pe- 
— intervening are also questionable 
risks, 


O N THE other hand, there are some 

reasons why women as a class are 
more desirable risks than men. This 
is especially true as to accident insur- 
ance. Women are not so much given 
to athletics or the more strenuous 
sports or vacations. They do not op- 
erate automobiles to any such extent 
as men nor are they as likely to be 
devotes of the flowing bowl. In our 
experience we have not had a single 
death or dismemberment claim among 
our women policyholders, nor have we 
had a severe case of septic infection.* 


W E HAVE been giving women the 

same policy as men at the same 
rate. The policy we now issue con- 
tains this provision, “If the insured be 
a woman the insurance under this pol- 
icy shall not cover disability, due, 
wholly or partly, to a disease of organs 
of the body not common to both 
sexes.” At the beginning we used the 
wording commonly used, simply pro- 


*This is one of the most frequent 
sources of disability among men, yet 
if our experience means anything, wo- 
men are almost immune to such infec- 
tion. 


viding that the policy did not cover dis- 
eases not common to both sexes. We 
finally realized, however, that such a 
wording of this condition meant noth- 
ing. Practically there are no diseases 
which are not common to both sexes 
The tumor, the inflammation, the dis- 
ease itself is the same, the organs of 
the body affected are different, hence 
we made the policy refer to disease of 
organs of the body not common to 
both sexes. 

Lately, we have found that every op- 
eration for fibroid tumor or other con- 
dition of the organs of sex, is compli- 
cated with appendicitis or gall bladder 
trouble, and the surgeon insists this 
was the primary cause of the opera- 
tion, the removal of a tumor for ex- 
ample being simply incidental. We 
have therefore added the expression 
“wholly or partly” making it read, dis- 
ability due, wholly or partly, to a dis- 
ease of Organs of the body not com- 
mon to both sexes.” We feel that this 
wording will protect us against dis-. 
ability, due to an operation of the fe- 
male organs where now we frequently 
have to pay because such an operation 
is claimed to be incidental to some 
other condition. 


IN the handling of claims we have 
found some. difficulty. A _ policy 
doesn’t seem to appeal to a woman as 
a contract, and she is apt to have some 
pretty definite ideas as to the amount 
of money she should receive without 
much regard to the indemnities pro- 
vided in the policy. This can usually 
be overcome by a little patience and 
tact in explaining the nature of insur- 
ance and the terms of the policy, and 
any way this attitude of mind is not 
exclusively a characteristic of the 
gentler sex. 

Women also seem to be more per- 
sistent in keeping their policies in 
force. I am unable to decide, however, 
whether this is because women are 
more inclined to follow a course of 
action once determined upon, or be- 
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cause our chief competitors having not 
been writing women, and our female 
policyholders have not been subject to 
the gentle persuasion of their agents. 
Now that more of our competitors are 
showing an interest in this class of 
business, I suspect that our figures on 
lapses will be subject to revision. 

On the whole, I am satisfied that we 
can insure women on practically the 
same terms as men, and that experience 
will prove that the premiums need not 
be much if any greater. This is a field 
of insurance which must be covered 
and if the mutuals do not take their 
share of it, the field will be preempted 
by the stock companies. 


FORTIETH MEETING 
(Continued from page 2) 


executive, achieved much and has the 
respect of all. 


SAAC MILLER HAMILTON, the 
new president, was inducted into 
office and was received with cor- 
dial approval. He has been chairman 
of the executive committee. Mr. Ham- 
ilton is president of the Federal Life 
and has made a name for himself in the 
insurance world. He has served a 





Cc. W. RAY 
Secretary, Hoosier CAsuALty 
Indianapolis 


number of organizations as president 
or in other executive offices very suc- 


cessfully. Mr. Hamilton expressed 
himself as not favoring a_ standard 
policy. He feels such a step would 


stay progress. 

On motion of Mr. Boyer, the retiring 
president, A. E. Forrest was given a 
rising and rousing vote of thanks. 





The constitution was changed, in- 
creasing the membership of the exec- 
utive committee from seven to nine 
members. This was the only recom- 
mendation made by the executive com- 
mittee, reporting ti,ryough its Ciairman, 
Isaac Miller Hamilton: | 


. 


Verner M. Ray, son of C. W. Ray, sec- 
retary of the Hoosier Casualty and him- 
self a director and employe of the com- 
pany until recently, is now an instructor 
in the military vocational school at In- 
dianapolis. Mr. Ray applied for admis- 
sion to the first officer’s training camp 
at the outbreak of the war, but was 
turned down because of_a strained leader 
in his leg, caused by activity in athletics 
during his high school course. He was 
then rejected as an enlisted man in the 
heavy artillery and in other branches of 
the service and finally by his draft board. 
Later he was reclassified in 1A. He 
then entered the vocational school. He 
was very successful in his studies and 
on the completion of the course was re- 
tained as an instructor. He expects now, 
however, to get into one of the officer’s 
training courses which will start in the 
near future. 


MUTUAL 


Cannot Adopt Policies 
Proposed by Committee 


of Fifteen, Says E. L. Beck of the Inter-State 


L. BECK, manager of the claim 
E department of the Inter-State 

* Business Men’s of Des Moines, 
spoke before the Mutual Section, dis- 
cussing the proposed draft of model 
health and accident policies sent out 
by the committee of fifteen of the Bu- 
reau of Personal Accident & Health 
Underwriters. He said in part: 

It seems to me that most of the mu- 
tual organizations which so _ largely 
compose the membership of this meet- 
ing cannot consider the recommenda- 
tions of the committee as in any way 
intended to apply to such mutual or- 
ganizations. Either the committee of 
fifteen has directed their communica- 
tions to us merely as a matter of 
friendly courtesy in order that we may 
observe their progress along the path 
of more conservative coverage, or they 
are so happy in the enthusiasm of their 
anti-frill campaign that they have not 
observed that the adoption of thei1 
program by the mutuals would, in the 
course of events, eliminate the mutuals 
themselves as if by suicide. 


S is evidenced by the companies 

here present, the successful mutual 
organization is most often a class or- 
ganization, writing a single unit com- 
plete policy with sometmes a limited 
line of slightly varied forms, but all 
closely related to the main line policy. 
To illustrate, we have the traveling 
men’s associations writing a single unit 
one class policy to traveling men; the 
physician’s associations writing a one 
class policy to physicians; the business 
men’s associations writing a one class 
single unit policy to the select and 
preferred risks amongst business and 
professional men; the Masonic and 
kindred organizations similarly confin- 
ing their membership within a certain 
group. 


HE policies or certificates of mem- 

bership issued by these organiza- 
tions are most usually designed for a 
single class or group of occupations 
all of equality in so far as manual 
classification is concerned. With most 
of the organizations, the policy pro- 
vides a fixed schedule of benefits which 
must be taken in its entire unit and but 
few, if any, of the mutual assessment 
organizations therefore are writing 
business upon the multiple unit basis 
of $1,000 and $5. 

A multiple unit basis does not adapt 
itself to the present day mutual as- 
sessment organization. It does not 
adjust itself to the mutuals’ method of 
solicitation with only the traveling 
agent or the loyalty of its policyhold- 
ers as its procurers of new business. 
It tends to complicate the machinery 
of policy issuance, which, in turn, in- 
creases overhead expense. 


THE economy of the single unit pol- 
icy is one of the cardinal principles 
upon which the mutual assessment or- 
ganizations operate. The single unit 
policy plan, together with concentration 
upon one class; the absence of high 
commission expenses; the lack of a de- 
mand for dividends upon capital stock; 
the elimination of the leakage involved 
in an elaborate acquisition and main- 
tenance organization, are some of the 
items which make it possible for the 
mutual assessment organizations to 
extend reasonable coverage at less cost 
to the policyholder than does the stock 
company. 


HATEVER the difference of opin- 

ion may be with respect to the 
efficiency and soundness of the basis 
upon which the mutual assessment or- 
ganizations operate, it must be con- 
ceded that at least in theory, their pur- 
pose is the reduction of cost to the in- 
sured. This being a fact, it does not 
seem possible that the committee of 


fifteen representing these stock com- 
panies could by any remote process of 
reasoning expect for the adoption by 
the mutuals of these new policies or 
any program which would substan- 
tially place them upon the same pre- 
mium basis as the stock companies. 


VEN if all the other objections 
could be overcome, where is there 
the mutual management whose con- 
science would permit of the adoption 
of the old line stock premium rate? 
For this is what the multiple unit rate 
committee question would seem to 
mean. After all these weary years of 
educational propaganda, where is there 
a mutual agency director who could 
look his field force in the face and ex- 
plain his reversal upon all the good old 
stand-by, economy-low-cost arguments 
which you and I know so well? 
Regardless of the present success or 
failure of this movement, there isn’t a 
man amongst us who doesn’t know 
that the inspiring motive regardless of 
the detailed form in which it has pre- 
sented itself, is one of progress which 
must eventually place accident and 
health underwriting upon a more sub- 
stantial foundation. Much of credit 
must be given to these magnificent old 
line companies who have had the cour- 
age to make this stand among them- 
selves, 


[7 AUGURS well for the general 
condition of our business that the 
day of greater cooperation among the 
stock companies is at hand. I am 
rather of the opinion that in the past 
there has been a broader line of coop- 
eration among the assessment mutuals; 
that they have a little more turned to 
each other with a little less caution 
and a little more confidence and that 
they have in their lowly mutual birth- 
right more generally stood together 
against the temptation of the cover- 
age vamp who always lingers near to 
lure to drear destruction with her fas- 
cinating frills. 


T WOULD seem that by eliminat- 

ing the matter of coverage and 
rates, there still remains a very broad 
foundation for more and better coop- 
eration between all of the accident and 
health organizations in the matter of 
policy construction. Surely the tend- 
ency of courts to wander even beyond 
the twilight zone of accidental means; 
to roam into the sympathetic church 
yard where linger those of natural 
death, offers a matter of pressing need 
for a more absolute insuring clause. 
The composite genius of all the legal 
talent of our great business would find 
a worthy field in designing such a 
clean-cut insuring clause that once in- 
corporated into all our policies would 
check the costly wandering dreams of 
judge and jury. 


The Fraternities Health & Accident of 
Richmond, Me., had one of the largest 
delegations at the conference meeting, 
though it is one of the smaller com- 
panies in the body. There were present 
H. C. Reed, manager; H. E. Houdlette, 
treasurer; W. N. Price, M. D., medical 
director; Harry Manser, legal director, 
and George E. Shaw, director. Mr. Reed 
and Mr. Houdlette never miss a session 
of the conference, believing that they get 
more from the program and from their 
contact with other men in the business 
at these sessions than from any other 
source, and the distance of the meeting 
from the home office never deters them. 


Cc. P. Orr, of the Southern Health & 
Accident of Birmingham, is now serving 
as British vice consul, with headquarters 
at Birmingham, with supervision over 
the northern half of Mississippi, north- 
ern half of Alabama and all of Ten- 
nessee. Mr. Orr, in showing his official 
ecard, divulges something that has been 
a secret from many insurance men—that 
his first name is Cyrus. 








Credit or Blame Either 


Belong to Salesman 





The Preferred Accident makes some 
pertinent comment on agency work, 
saying: 

As a rule a man’s business is really 
what he makes it, and especially is this 
true of the insurance agent. It is en- 
tirely up to him. If he is a success, to 
him belongs the credit. If he is but 
moderately successful the measure of 
his success is to his credit, but the 
blame for any lack of success attaches 
to him also. If he fails of success, upon 
him alone rests the burden and the 
odium of failure. 

His measure of success or non-suc- 
cess is really what he makes it—it is 
entirely within his province and power 
to make it what he will, but this re- 
quires effort, persistent effort. 

he accomplishment of success is so 
ciosely allied to unremitting care and 
work that it cannot be attained without 
constant effort. 

The trite old axiom “if at first you 
don’t succeed try, try again” applies 
with much force to the insurance agent. 





G. LEONARD McNEILL 
PRESIDENT, MASSACHUSETTS ACCIDENT 
Boston 

If he has entered upon his work with 
honest intent and pursues it in a 
straightforward, business-like manner 
he is benefitting mankind and de- 
serves success and this thought—this 
knowledge should so strengthen and 
sustain him that reversals and obstacles 
will have no adverse or depressing ef- 
fect but rather prove an incentive to 
renewed effort. 

Ceaseless and unrelenting persistency 
will surmount every difficulty, over- 
come every obstacle, and at last bring 
its reward provided feasible, reason- 
able and legitimate business methods 
are practiced. 

There is no genuine prospect of suc- 
cess to him who seeks by unfair means 
to gain advantages. Such use of time 
and ability is the fore-runner of even- 
tual failure, is a curtain of deceit shut- 
ting from view the path of honor, the 
only path leading to success. 

The greatest study in life is of self. 
To know himself, his personality, his 
possibilities, his fitness, is to lay a foun- 
dation, upon which he may safely build, 
and no man can expect to succeed who 
does not understand himself and his 
proper relations to his fellow-men and 
that all are children of one human 
family and that the brotherhood of man 
depends as a guarantee of prosperity, 
honesty in dealing and faithful diligence 
in work. sae 

The agent’s future is solely in his own 
hands—it is what he makes it. 





H. G. Royer, president of the Central 
Business Men’s wore a bigger smile than 
usual all through the sessions. A new 
daughter arrived at his home Tuesday. 
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INFORMATION 


AN INTANGIBLE BUT ESSENTIAL MUNITION IN PEACE OR WAR 


" WW 


Information ranks with morale among the intangible essentials 
requisite to the winning of the war. Neither is a bit less essential 
than men, munitions or food. 








The signal corps is one of the smallest but one of the most im- 
portant branches of the military establishment. With information 
secured by the signal corps, chiefly through the aviation section, Gen- 
eralissimo Foch directed successfully for the allies the 1918 battle 
of the Marne. 


This is merely a recent and spectacular instance of the value of 
information. History which covers not only military and naval ac- 
complishments, but also business victories, is full of evidence of the 
value, the importance, the absolute essentialness of information. 


Without information of the right kind no general of the army, 
no admiral of the navy, no captain of industry, no master of finance, 
no leader in any line of business can either act intelligently or plan in- 
telligentlly and successfully. 


Insurance men without information could not have placed insur- 
ance where it stands today. Insurance men, without information, 


cannot place insurance where it belongs tomorrow. 


THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER believes that without assumption 
or presumption it can claim to be one of the most important agents in 
the collection and dissemination of information absolutely essential 
to the intelligent conduct of the insurance business. It does not wish 
to minimize or detract from the value of other independent insurance 
publications, nor to belittle the value of publications issued by organi- 
zations or companies, nor has it any idea of derogating from the work 
of convention programs, series of lectures, study courses or business 
conferences. 


THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER wishes merely to call attention to 
the fact that with its large corps of information gatherers and with 
its record of going to more paid subscribers than any other insurance 
paper it is rendering a service of vast importance to every person con- 
nected with the insurance business in these days so frought with pos- 
sibilities for both good and bad. 


THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 


Lincoln Inn Court Bldg. Insurance Exchange 95 William Street Wulsin Building 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO. . NEW YORK INDIANAPOLIS 
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James W. Gerard, former American Ambassador to Berlin, Germany, says compulsory health and 
accident insurance is a curse, not a benefit, to German workingmen. He studied it in its native haunts 
—Germany—and should know. 


In chapter 22 of his book, “My Four Years in Germany,” he says that social insurance binds the 
workman to the soil as effectually as the feudal system bound the serfs in the middle ages. 


Instead of proposing that America adopt compulsory social insurance, he suggests that American 
workingmen get German workingmen to tour America after the war and then go back to Germany 
and get the same privileges, the same working conditions and the same wages that Americans get. 


The German system of looking after workingmen, of which compulsory insurance is one of the 
big parts, gives workingmen about the same individuality as have the inmates of American poor farms 
or American penitentiaries. 


Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, who has a pretty fair idea of 
what is good for workingmen, opposes compulsory social insurance. 


In replying to a paid advocate of Compulsory Social Insurance and a product of Berlin schools, 
Samuel Gompers said: 


“First let me call attention to the fact that these are not facts. They simply have their basis in a 
peculiar and speculative theory called by the professors philosophy, but which might better be termed 
sophistry. From the viewpoint of these super-speculative theorists, when facts do not conform to the 
theory, it is much the worse for the facts. In other words, the socialists or the professoriate of the 
Socialist party, start out with the theory and then proceed to distort facts in order to try to prove it. 


oo0 


“North American” Health and Accident Insurance is a Fact, not a Theory. Every time a North 
American Agent sells an accident or health policy he raises the standard of some individual.” 


North American Accident Ins. Co. 


A. E. Forrest, Vice-Pres. 
The Rookery 
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